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PREFACE 

Ever siaoe India entored tho industrial field over a century ago, the iix- 
dustrial labour in the country and its prohloius have been the subject of inte- 
rest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, the in- 
terest lias now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller opportiuiities. 
Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide a sound base to tho 
present day a]>proach to problems of labour in India, in the coirtexl. of plaimod 
economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of tho worlcuig and living con- 
ditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Govermuent of India in 1944. Tho years that followed 
witnessed far reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its li.asic policies 
and national objectives. As a r&sult, tho well-being of th('. working class came 
to bo recognised as an esseirtial factor in tlio long-term strategy for industrial 
advance and in the overall economic staliility and progress of tho country. 
The adoption of this policy has brought about a new awakening in tho ranks of 
labour and has afforded them much relief in various directions through legis- 
lation and other measure.s. 

In order to assess the impact of these measiuros on the industrial labour 
and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme for a compre- 
heirsivo Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five 
Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to tho Labour Bureau. The Survey 
was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 industries. This Report 
presents data regarding the Glass Industry covered under th<^ Scheme duriirg 
1965-66. 

Tho present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and jiresontation of data. It hns also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately for large 
and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study of labour 
cost in relation to tho benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, and 
provides first-hand informatioix on certain important aspects of labour mana- 
gement relations. Attempt has also been mailo to collect and interpret data 
on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In tho jirosentation 
of tho data, tho effort has been to reduce tho information into quantitative 
terms so as to servo as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation of changes at a 
fixture date. Recourse to gcixeral description has been resorted to only whore 
the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper mainte- 
nance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff had 
almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This naturally 

(v) 



iimpo.sod a linas'y demaiul on tlio industrial tnanagoinonts canvassed and thi* 
Bure/ni is deepV indelited to them for tlieir whole hearterl co-oporation. The 
e«-oi)erat ion and valuable assistance received from associations of employers 
ami workers, Xiahour Oommissiotxors as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories 
ai\d other officials of State Labour Departments is also gratofulh' acknowhidgocls 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to tin* OiUtral Statistical Drgaixisation 
and the Chief Ailvisor of Factories* for evincing ko(ui interest in the Ftiirvey 
and renderii\g technical advi<*e on v'arious inathus is indeed great. I am also 
thankful to the Emplonncjxt Division of the Planning Commission for exami- 
ning the Schedule and lust met ions and offering useful suggestions. 1 am e(pially 
grateful to the Bureau of Lalumr Stalisties, U.S.A., Soeial Survey Division. 
Ministry (*f Jiabonr an.d Soc'ial Serviee. D.K. . Economics aivd Research Rranch, 
Dcpartmwit of Labour. Canada, and Labour Statistics and Research Division. 
Ministry of Labour, Ja]>an, whose sulvice was sought o7\ several tecbnieal 
matters. 

TJio primary rospoasibility for conducting the present round (fourth and 
final) of the Survey was ably borne by Dr. J.M. Mongia. Deputy Director, who 
gave full weight of his exi^cricnce to this assignment. On various statistical 
problems arising out of the Survey, the roipiisite teihnieal advice was provided 
to him by otbor officers of tin* Bureau. 

Tlvo preliminary draft of the Report was ()r(i|>arod by Slir: Onkar ?^ath 
Misra, Investigator Orade I. and was Ibvallsiul by Shri Ilarbans Lai, Deputy 
Director, with the assistance of Shri TI.B.L. Bhatnagar. Assistant Director, 
who was also rosjiousible for supervising the manual tabulation of data. Tli*- 
eontribu<iou ma<le by Slui Onkar Nath ^lisra, TnVx'sHgator (trade I, in 
finalising I be Repert alsci d(>.«iM Vfs mvntioii.. Part of the data relating 
to Survey of Lahour Condi(iou.s iu industries covered during the fonrtli 
round (lOfio-fifi) was, for the first time, tabulated by the Machine 
Tabulation iTnit of the Labour Bureau, under the sujiorvision of Shri Subir 
Kumar Gupta, Assistant Director. Sarvashri D.D. Verma and K.C. Sharnxa., 
Comi>utors, assisted in computation of data. The field investigations wore 
carried out by Sarvashri ITarish Prakash, Vijay Kumar Lohumi, (jeorgo. Jacob. 
(t.S. Koehhar, R.N. Towari, Ti.K. Kanuga, S.C. Luthra, A.S. Pammr, Harjinder 
Singh, R.L. Khosla, M.P. Kanaujia, Kliajau Singh and R.K. Bhargava, under 
the sui>ervlslon of Sarvashri Mahe.sh tHiandra, R.N. Mondal and P.T. Dosh- 
paiwle. To all these I anx ileoply thankful. 

The views ox^iressod in this Report are not necessarily those of the Minis- 
try of Ijirbonr, Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of Ijabour and 
Em)7loyment). Government of India. 


L.vbour BimKAr. K.K. BHATIA 

Simla. Director 

Dated the, 30lh A ju il, 190S. 
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Thn OlasH Ijidiist^ry occupios an importaui. |K).sif.iou in I ke <‘onuti’\'‘s 
nomy. A lar"e mnuker of iiuliisl pari icniarly . ckeinirul aitd phanua^-eu- 
ticals, (listillory and kiowery. eleelric. ki-mps. aiilomokilc and knildinj*', 
preserve<l food and Pniifs are dept-ndenr on olass and olass iroods. (flass is also 
used in ))uildin<i and constnudion in 1 Ij«^ form of ydass krirlcs aid illy or anilier 
linled jflass i t*', lu'causci* of ils thermal insnlal ion and fire rosistaiK'o <jualiti«>.s. 
As a bulk eonsumer of raw materials (sand. lime, dulomile. iifvpsiim . maunesilc, 
litharste. limestone etc.), chemicals (soda ash. borax, liorii^ acid, arsenic, oxide, 
calcitim sulphide, cobalt, oxide and .sa.lenium, .saltpetre etc.) and fuels (coal and 
rurna.ee oil), the industry offers citormoiis su]>porl lo the mininy and chejiiM-al 
iiidn-stries. 

l-l. (h’tni'lh ami nf tht' f mhish'ii in J mlia. 

(jrla.ss makiny was known in liulia cxcn mon* tlnm two thou, sand Inn^ 
hundred years ayo. Tlie.rc is. however, no evidence on record to jirove that, 
lieforo the sixties of the last century, any organised effort was made to munii- 
faeture. glass on a scientific basis. During the years b'^OO 00, a number of fa.c- 
torios were .started in Finlia un<ler forrugn o\\'ner.ship and management. Tin*, 
first factory was .set up at Jhehim (now in Pakistan) in It^TO liy TT. Wliymer, 
a (hinYiii-u e.xpert; tho second factory wxs started at .Vligarh in 187?) tiy A. Smith 
an indigo planter: the third at Bhagalpur in I.SS'ihy Wilson; the foiirfh factory 
at Tita,garh in 18iM) l>y an .Vust ralian exi>ert. During 1800 1010 ahoiit 20 

factories were establishe.d. bm unforl unatcly all the units except live, one 
each at Anihala. N'aiui, liahjoi. Ogalevadi a.nd Ta.1egaon. failed mainly heeau, si- 
the foreign experts were not faiuiliar with loi'al working and lahoui: eonditioiis. 
Tho local techuieians and iinlustrialists too could not look after the work pni- 
porly tine to technical ignoraueo, mismanagement, etc. 

A landmark in the hi.story of the (jdass liidiisiry in l.ndia was fho foiuiding of 
the Paisa Pimd Dlass Works at Talegaon (near Poona) in 1008, wliieh .sorvofl 
as a centre for training skilled workers. Immediately after World War T. the 
import of glas-s and glassxcare stoppofl and by 1018. tie* number of factories onon- 
agaiix increased. At this stagit, glassware, from .la]>an and a few Kuropean eotmi- 
rias started flooding the rndian ma,rkel . with the re.sult that the home indti.stry 
doeliued rapidly. Tito second Swadeshi Alovement of 1 9:50 again gave some im- 
petus to the Tudu-stry, hut the Tndtistrv developed on fairly sysfematio linos 
after the outbreak of World War Tf, wheit Ihe manufacturing toc.bnirpio.s brought 
about rapid chtvugos in its structure, methods of produc.l ion, volume, variety 
and quality of output, cic. 

The Glass Indnstrv in Inditi at ils jtresent sl agtx m{i.y be divided into f hrec 
broad sectors, viz,, {i) the consumer goods sector iwodtieing bottles and (duals, 
beads and bangles, pressed wares and moth'-rn art goods for interior decoration 
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(ii) soieubific so(jlor producing laboratory glasswaro, opt ical and ophtlial- 

inio glass, ei(*. and {Hi) tlio building materials sector producing sheet and plat<‘ 
glaad, wired glass, safety and laminated glass etc. 

The Glass Industry made steady progress during the planning era. The 
number of factories rose from 212 in 1951 to 380 in 1965 with a corresponding 
increase in average daily employment which went up from 28,771 in 1951 to 
55,181 in 1965. Statement 1*1 shows the St.*i,i.e~ wise distribution of Glass 
lactories together with the average daily numher of workeis ernjdoyeil therein 
during 1965. 


Statement 1 • ! 

Hkde-whe. DiMrUnifion of GUiss Ffictrorit^s^ in India and Averatje Daily 
Employ fhrmin nuriny I9(i-^ 


Stnio 


Numhf'r of FaotorioR Average Daily 
Fmployinont 


I 

I. Andlira IVade-^li 
*i. Bihap 
:l. (riijarab 

4. JOM'iila . • 

Madhya Praflosh 

0. “MadiM < 

7. Maharashtra 

5. Myserr 
0. Orisf^ii 
|0. Punjab 
II. llna^lhan 

ll?. ThtarPradosli .. 

IS. Wo8< Boili/al .. 

14. D(4hi 

M\)| i\\ 


2 :i 


0 

M •(!) 

501 

(l-O) 

11 

(2-!M 

2.525 

(0-4) 

12 

(:$•]) 

2,477 

(fl-8) 

1 

(0-3) 

200 (0-6) 

1 

(0-3) 

11 

{•*) 

S 

(2-1) 

1 ,255 

(2-3) 

53 

(13-7) 

11,710 

(21-2) 

2 

(0-,7) 

71 

(0-1) 

•> 

(0-.-,) 

S22 

(i-r.) 

12 

(3-2) 

1,447 

(2-0) 

1 

(rt-3) 

r.io 

(l-l) 

221 

(53-?)) 

10,041 

(3r.-2> 

15 

Ml-S) 

11,220 

( 20 -r.) 

a 

(0-3) 

02 

(0-2) 


nso ( 100 * 0 ) ( 100 * 0 ) 


=5* Uc fri^^tarod uiidor bho Fnetorios Act. UUS. 
than 0*05 pe r cinif. 

Xo'iM? Eigdi'ON in hrackets ai ^* pf'rcent.ajxcs to totals. 

U'^l iiros* roc*nivf‘d noflcM- tho E.\i*n>rln^ V*t, lOiSfortbr* v*onr 1005.- 



It ^vollI(l 1)0 Hooix froT)} tlio »^tntoinout thatj ))i)tl] froin llit* point ol viow oi 
nunibor of factories and e]iij)loyn]eut , tJic Industry is iiiiiiuly (a>uceiitr*ilod in 
Uttar Pradesli, Maliarnshtra aiicl AVest Beugal. Uttar Pradesli alone accounted 
for about 69 per cent, of llu' total number of faertorios and about 36 per cent, 
of the total average daily eui})loy3xient in tlu’i Indiistiy. Tht't next was MaJiii- 
vashtra accounting for about 1 f j«n confc. ot tJie iaciorujs ami nearly 21 per oent. 
of average daily oniplovnient. \V<'s( Hengal Imd aboiil. 12 |>cr of flic 

factories and roughly 21 per cent, ol'fht* average dailv eiiiplox'incnf. 


I • 2, itf the Surn'i/ 

Tlie lirat eouiprohcnsive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India on a country-wide basis was conduc,tod by the Royal fVunnussion on 
Labour during 1929 31. Its repoi’t and fimlings foruied the basis of various 
ameliorative measures, .\ftcr a lapse of over .a decade, i.o. in 1944, the Govern- 
ment of India ap[)oiutcd auother committee, viz., tluj Ijaiamr Investigation 
(.lommitteci, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all itnportaut industries. 
The Oommittoe conducted detailed inve.stigatious in 38 industi-ies during 
1944-45 and, bosides a main report on labour conditions in general published 
individual re^Kjrts in respect of various industries including the Glass Industry. 
T'hcso rojKJits provided valuable material for the formulation of labour policy. 
4’Jie years that folhjwed witnessed many changes of far -reaching significance. 
During this period, many legislativts measures wore JKlt>pted to improve work- 
ing and living comlitions and several schemes for ))romotiixg welfare and scnnal 
security of workers wor<5 introduced. The .setting up of th(» adjudication nujchi- 
nery also lc(i to impruvenient in conditions of work and wages of workers 
employed in various industries. .Vbovo all, the attainment of Independence by 
the country gave a new status to tlie working classes. In view of these develop- 
ments, the Ministry of Labour and Kmployment and the Planning Ck>nmiissiou 
considered it necessary to conduct a fre.sh <H»m[)rehensive survey of laboiii- 
conditions in various imUistries in or<ler to assess tlu*. impact of the various 
measures adopted in the past and to obtain a- precise picture of the existing 
conditions and ja'oblems of labour for purpose? of deciding the future course 
of action. Aocorduigly, a scheme foe the comluot of a Survey of Labour C/ondi- 
tious Wiis included in the Second Five Year Rian and tluj Ijalxuir Bureau was 
<‘ntru8ted with the execution of the scheme. The aclicme drawn up by the Bureau 
envisaged the coverage of 46 industries according to a phased programme in 
four rounds. Manufacture of Glass and Glass Products (<(xcopt Optical Lenses) 
Industry, generally r.d’i'rrt'd to as Glass Industry, was one. of the 18 industries 
covered during the fourth and final round of the Survey of lialwur Conditioiw. 
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Seopr and /)mr/» of the Survey 

A. note iittcU^lied to the. ro|)ort (Appeii lix) spcllft out the doluils rclatiug to 
the sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view of absence of 
a complete list of all Glass fiUitorics in the country, the Survey was confined to 
establishments registered under the Factories Act, 1948. The list of the regis- 
tered facbiries during 1963 was used as tlie frame except in ease of Maharashtra 
aivl Andhra. Ihadesh lor Avliicii. the list related to the year 1962. Since Glass 
factories had lAOckets of concent ration, it was considered desirable to plan the 
Surve.v in suoli a manner that S(‘paratc estimates become available for eacli 
.Hu<*.h ceiitro of concentration. In view' of a (5ou uderaljly large number of w^orkers 
(unployed in factories located in Ferozabad, Galciitta and 24>PHrgauas and 
Maharashtra, these throe centres were troate.d as separate strata. On similar 
considerations, Rest of Uttar Pradosh and Rost of West Bengal were made 
separate centres wliile the romaiuing Glass factories scattered in the I'emaiiiing 
Stales were dubbed togedbor to form t he Residual Group. TTow'ever, since the 
past exporiime.o of the suiweys in other indust ries had slunvn that wide varia- 
tions existed in t ho conditions of work, standards of w'ldfare, ameuilies tac., in 
the units of different size grouj>s in each industry, it was felt that it would bo 
useful to have separate data for units of different sizes. It was, therefore, decided 
that for purposes of tlie Survey, factories engaged in the manufacture of glass 
should be divided into two size groups— large and small, using the cut-off point 
as 150, wJiich was aj>proximately equal to the average size of employment per 
factory. As n^gaivls the sample size, 25 per cent, of the large size and 12*5 per 
cent, of the small size units were considered to be adecjualo to yield reliahle 
le' ilts. lIoAvever, in the course of the Occupat ional Wage Survey 1958-59 
conducted by the Bureau, it w^as noticed that a largo nuni])er of sajupled 
units could not be canvassed either because of their changing the line of pro- 
duction or because some of them went out of business before they could be 
canvassed. In order lo safiiguard against the possible shrinkfige of sample 
size due to above mentioned contuigencics, the sample was enlarged in the 
light of tlie above experience and on the basis of a study of closures for the past 
few' years as revealed by the animal list of registered Glass factoi ic's. Tlie samp- 
ling fraction ult imately adopted was 33 • 3 per cent, for largo size and 20 per cent, 
for small size factories in the case of Forozabad and Best of Uttar Pradesh; 50 
per cent, eacli for large and small bictories in the case of Calcutta and 24- 
Parganas; 25 per cent, for large size and 33-3 per c<mt. for small factories in 
the case of Maharashtra and Residual Group. 

Statement 1*2 shows the number of Glass factories together with tlie 
number of workers employed therein in tlu' frame, {h) in tJie sample, and 
(c) in the sample actually covered. 
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iuoijj i Ir' i^ivni jji Uic JStMileiiiriit {i‘^), it would be i>eeu tluvt tlic 

Hiuvey iiujxlly eovored jiouTly 23 |)or cent, of tlie fuetorics anduboiit "M yov 
eout. of tJic workers (iinploycd iliereiii. Since only those factories as fcatureil in 
the frame were included in tlie s^nnplc and it was not possible to take into 
account new factories wliicli came into beiiii^ (luring tlxe period of tlic Survey, 
the information given in this llopoit sliould be trojited to relate to the factories 
which were in existence during the period to wLLcJx tJie frame relates (1962'63) 
and wiiieh continued to exist at the time of the Survey (i.e., 1966-G6). 

Tlic xlata (or the Survey were collected by the field statf of the Sureau by 
|>ersoual visits to the sampled establisliuienls. With a view^ to testing the 
schedule and iristru<itious pi:e[)arcd for the Survey jis also to impart practical 
t raining to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was (conducted hi Septembor-October, 
1959 boforti taking up the first round of Hie main Survey of Labour CouditiojiS 
Selioine in lleccniber, 1959. On the basis of f ho exporienco gained in the pilot 
enquiry, the s</liedul(^ and instructions w(ae suitnbly revis(ul. Howover, the 
schediilc'** used for collection <if tie* re^juinHl information in the fourth round 
dilfered from that used in (.‘arlim* thnu^ r<nnids. Since the ini or mat ion pertaining 
to absenteeism, labour turnover, [)ay pm-iods and earnings was alieady being 
eollccted under other seliemes ol‘ the Bureau viz.. Occupational Wage Survey, 
.Vnuual SurV(\y of Industries, (de., it was deeided not to eollect such information 
under th<^ fourth round of tlu^ Survey of Labour (Joiiditions Scheme and hence, 
t he scJiedulc was revised a<;cordiiigly. Some minor changes in the block relating 
to Works (JonuuUtees were also carried out. 

T'he field invest igat ions were laiuiched in April, 1905, and were completed 
ill h'obruary. 1900. Jteiice the intoruiat ion <.»ollcete(l, ex<a.*pt wliore S[)ecifically 
moutiono(L should be treated to ndatc to this period i.e., 1905-60. 

♦ riio .Soliodiilt) used Ibr Uui Sui’ve.y has boon |»ubli.sUcd in tlio lloiiort '»ri Survey Labuii? 
(Joiidilious ill Artineial Mamin* Kaetorios in India (liMKlaiO). 



On.vi'TKJt JJ 


The oinployiuoiifc poteufcial in the Glass factories iji the cuuatry has been 
showing a steady upward trend. According to the estimates of ihcj Labour 
Investigation CoinT!utte<^ the number of workers employed in Glass (actories 
iu 1929 was 2,:Uy; it rose to 8,934 in 1939 and to 18,328 in 1913. Tii 1905, tie* 
average daily employrneiit in the Glass Factories weui uj> to 55,181 (vide State- 
ment 1*1), whieli reflects an increase of nearly 24 times over the 1929 level. 

J3uring the <H>uLse of the present Survey, in oitb r to ejisun) 4*um|jarabilit>^ 
data in respect of einployniejit wore < olleetod from tJio sampled estaldisliments 
as on a specified dale viz., the 31st Marcli, 1905. On the Ijasis of these data, the 
total iMuployjm^nt streiigtli f)f all the Glass factories registered under the Fac- 
tories Act, 1918, isosiimuled to be about 54 tJiousand. Tliis estimate, liowt^ver, 
differs from the eorr<'spondiiig statistics of (he Factories Act for ilie year 1905 
(the <*mj>loyiiient hgur<^ being 5e5,I81), uiaiuly because of the Jaef. that the. 
former r(‘prescu<s the estimate based oji the actual number of persons ou roll 
on a pa rticular date i.e., 3ist jVlarch, 1905, wJiereas the latter is the avtM*ago ilaily 
employment for tJic whole year i.o., 1905. Jlesides, the Survey cytimate relates 
only to those factories which were in existence in 1963 (1902 incase of Maharash- 
tra and Aii<llira Pradesh) and craitiiiuod to exist till t he t ime of the Survey. 

2*1. Cotuposition of the Workituf Force 

2-1. *1. DislrihuLioH bff Jkntad ()4 vvpulionul (uvap>= 

As per the interiiatioual iStaiu.lard 01assihi*atiojr of Occupations, recom- 
mended by the I.L.O., workers in the Glass Industry were classified into the 
following live categories fur the purposes of the present 8ui*vey:- 

(i) Professional, Technical and Ivclated Personnel. 

(n) Administrative, hixecutive and Managerial IV.rsouuel. 

(m) tjlericul aud llelutod Workers (incliidiug Supcivis‘uy). 

(ia) Production ami. Ltelated Workers (including ^SupeiVlsorv ). 

(v) Watch and Ward and Other Services* 

The estimated percentage distribution of w orkers in aecordaneci with tJie 
above-cited five broad occupational groups, as revtNdi'd by <Ih‘ Siir\ry, i.s 
itidicaled in »Stafeiucut 21. 
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►S rA l KMEiST 2* L 

DtHi'ihntiott of Woikci's''' b*j Btund Occu pational Ufuaps 

iti the (rk(iy8 Industry, 

{31sl .Marcli, 1965) 


'ijolal Ksi iiiiaf t‘<l IVivojitagi^ of Woflvei’s 

Nuiuborol -- - - — — ^ 

(Jljitiu \A^»rkcrs Admiuis- Clerical rroduciioji Wat< b and 

(Iv-itiinatcd) iuual, Irativu, and and Ward and 

Tochnit-al Kxcciilivo UoTatod Rclalcil Oilier 

iUid and Workoj-.s \\'oi koj\s Sor\ iuca 

Uolatcd Alaiiagorial (Incdudinji 

I.V‘j’SoiuU‘1 Personnel iSnper- Supor- 
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8latrnu‘iit (2* I ). shows that an <iM‘i*vvh«'lnH*n” inujority of tlie working 
ioiw IxdougtMi !<) tJu' group Production aiul Kclatcil Workers (including 8ui)er* 
visory). their piuceutagc* to the total esti!]>at<‘d working luiei' in tlie. Industry 
being nearly Tliere was juaet i<-ally little variatioji a^j )>et-wcon t he largo an<l 
sniali faolurie,s in tliis regard. ‘\\’at<*h and W ard and Other Services' as wtdl es 
Clerical and Pelalexl W<uk<'rs (ijiehidiug Supervisory)' acconnted fur about 1 
per cent, each while the rest belonged to the categories of Mbofessional, Teclinical 
and Related Personner and bYdininistrative, Executive and Managerial Per- 
soniieP. "Flic pio]Ma‘lion of tlui worlcors belonging to the ^ arious gitinps iii the 
difh ri*nt ('etitres was, niori rn* less, mi the same [latlern. 
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2’1‘2 Disttifmiion of ^yor^cers by ^Covered* and *Not Covered' under the 
Factories Act^ 194S, 

Tho Factories Act, 1948, defines worker as ‘a person employed’ directly or 
thToagh wy agency, whether for wages or not, in any manufacturing process, 
or in cleaning any part of the maohinery or premises used for a mani^acturing 
process, or in any other kind of work incidental to or connected with the manu> 

facturing process or the subject of manufacturing process 

During the course of the Survey, it was observed that there was no uniformity 
with regard to the interpretation of the above definition of ‘worker’ and conse- 
quently, while some imits had included certain categories of employees among 
those covered under the Factories Act, others tended to exclude them. However, 
such workers formed only a small proportion (3 i>er cent.) of the total estimated 
working force in the Industry. Details of workers ‘Covered’ and ‘Not Covered’ 
under the broad occupational groups are given in Statement 2*2. 

Statement 2*2 

Estiinated Percentage Distribution of W orkers by 'Covered* and 'Not Covered* under 
the Factories Act, 1948 in the Class Industry 

(31st March, 1965) 


ProfeB^ional, Toch* AdmiuistratiTO^ Exa* Clerical and Related 
nical and Belated cutive and Managerial Workers (including 
Centre Personnel Personnel Supervisory 
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— 
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S’I’ATEMENT 2* 2- — COUtd. 


Centre 


1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 . Ferozabad . . 


02 

69- 1 
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97. 2 

2^ 

(a) Large Factories 

100. 0 



63 0 

364 

982 

18 

(6) Small Factories 

99‘7 

03 

72. 1 
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96*7 

33 

2. Rest of Uttar Pradesh 

99-7 

03 

31-8 
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936 
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(a) Large Factories 

100.0 


20-7 

79. 3 

93*9 

61 

(fc) Small Factories 

97. 9 

21 

79*6 
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91*8 

82 

3. Calcutta and 24-Par' 

100. 0 

— 

854 

14-6 

98-4 

16 
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(a) Largo Factories 
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— 
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16. 0 
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12 

(6) Small Factories 
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4. Rest of West Bengal 
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99. 3 
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(a) Large Factories 
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02 
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100*0 
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11 
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92.7 

73 
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17 

(a) I.<arge Factories 
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100- 0 



98-8 

12 

(ft) Small Factories 

100 0 
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16. 7 

97*3 

2*7 

0. Residual 

100. 0 

* * 
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(a) Large Factories 

100-0 

- ■ 

70* 1 
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3.7 
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100. 0 
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39 
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7. All-India . . 

99. 9 

01 
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so 
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28 
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99-7 

03 
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191 
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*Ix>SB than 0*06 per cent. 


It would appear from the Statement (2 • 2) that the proportion of workers 
‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act was the highest (about 6 per cent.) in 
‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ and the lowest (O’ 3 per cent.) in ‘Rest of West Bengal’. 
Among the different groups persons ‘Not Covered’ under the Act in the ‘Ad- 
ministrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ group formed the highest 
proportion (about 79 per cent.) at the all-India level. There was no significant 
difference of opinion as regards ‘Production and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)’ as almost all (99 -9 ])or cent.) such workers were being uniformly 
treated as ‘Covered’ under the Factories Act. 

2 ’2. Employment of Women 

From the report of the Labour Investigation Committee it appears that, 
during 1944-45, of the total number of workers employed in the factories visited 
by them, a considerable number were women. The present Survey has shown 
that the employment of women, though not unconunon in the Glass Industry, 
was not of significant proportion. About half of the Glass factories in the country 
employed women workers but they constituted only -about 5 per cent, of the 
total working force. Of the total number of women workers in the Industry, 
nearly 35 per cent, were employed in the Residual Group of factories, about 29 
per cent, in Maharashtra and 16 per cent, in Ferozabad. The remaining 20 per 
cent, were found employed in the remaining three centres viz., ‘Rest of Uttar 
Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’ and ‘Rest of West Bengal’ in the propor- 
tion of about 9, 5 and 6 per cent, respectively. The statistics regarding the 
employment strength of women and the factories employing them are presented 
In Statement 2 • 3. 


Production and Re- 
lated Workers (in* 
eluding Supervisory) 


Wfttch and Ward 
and Other Services 


Covered Not- Covered 
Covered 


Not- Covered Not- 
Coverod Covered 
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Statkment 2*3 

Estimated Proportion of PFowien Workers in the Glass Industry 
(Slat March, 19l>5) 


Centre 



Percentage 
of Women 

rntai Numner Percentage Total Niiinbor Perooniiigo Workers to 
of Faetoriesf of Factories of Workers* of Women the Total 
Kinjiloying (of Co|. 4) Number of 

\Vomen Women 

Workers 
in the 
Industry 

2 3 4 6 0 


1 . Perozabad , . 

156 

400 

11,130 

4-2 

16. 0 

(a) Large Factories 

14 

80* 0 

3,720 

2*7 

6*0 

(h) vSmall Factories 

142 

360 

7,410 

60 

39*5 

2. Rest of Uttar Pradesli 

31 

600 

9,751 

2-7 

9-1 

(a) Largo Factories 

1.5 

60 0 

<S,462 

1-6 

09 

(h) Small Factories 

16 

60 0 

1,289 

9-9 

13*7 

3. Calcutta and 24 Par* 
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41*7 

6.5!)7 

20 

45 

ganas 

(a) Largo Factories 

14 

57- 1 

6,248 

20 

6 3 

(b) Small Factories 

10 

200 

3,349 

1-7 

06 

4. Rest of West Bengal 

10 

70-0 

6,032 

3.6 

61 

(a) Largo Factories 

7 

1000 

4,663 

3-9 

90 

(!;) Small Factories 

3 

— 

369 

— 


5. Maharashtra 

.36 

54-4 

9,324 

9*1 

28. 9 

(a) Largo Factories 

13 

1000 

6,079 

8-3 

26*2 

(6) Small Factories 

23 

28-6 

3,246 

10. 6 

36*9 

0. Residual 

42 

750 

12,193 

vS.6 

354 

(a) Largo Factories 

21 

1000 

10,648 

90 

47 -.5 

(b) Small Factories 

21 

50-0 

1,046 

63 

9*3 

7. Alb India 

299 

49-8 

64,027 

6-4 

100 0 

(a) Large Factories 

84 

S2-4 

39,720 

60 

100 0 

(i>) Small Factories 

215 

371 

14..307 

6.5 

100. 0 

♦Both ‘Covered’ and 

‘Not Covered’ 

ufidor the Factories Act, 1948, 




fThis number does not tally with the number of Factories in Statement 1 *2. The difference is 
due to the fact that some factories wore found closed at the time of the Survey. 


Data were also collected in respect of the distribution of woinoii workers into 
broad occupational groups. It was found that as many as about 98 per cent, of 
the women workers in the Industry belonged to the group ‘Production and 
Related Workers’ while the rest (i.e., about 2 per cent.) were accounted for by 
the ‘Clerical and Related Workers’, ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ and 
‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ categories. None of the women 
workers were found to be employed in the ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial’ category. The nature of work done by women workers included 
piu3kiug, sorting of broken glass pieces, grinding and washing of finished pro- 
ducts, cleaning of work places, clerical and typing work, nurses and ayahs ^ 
loading and unloading etc. No particular reason was advanced by the employers 
for employing women in the Industry except that the nature of the work being 
done by women workers being suitable for them. 

M/J( N)31DofLB— 3(a) 




2*3. ChUd Labour 

The Ijabour Investigation Conuoittee had reported that "practically every- 
where children were found to be employed during the course of our 
investigations’’*. The present Survey has revealed that child labour was 
almost absent in the Glass Industry. Only one large factory m the ‘Rest of 
West Bengal’ centre had 11 children on its rolls. Children were employe<l 
for carrying gocKls from one place to another in Furnace Department and 
for labelling in the Finishing Department. Light nature of work and willing 
ness to accept low wages were stated to be the reasons for employing children. 

2 • 4. Thne-raied ami Piece-rated Workers 

Both the systems of payment, i.e., t'me as well as piece rates, were 
prevalent in the Industry but the Survey has revealed that time-rated workers 
predominated and accounted for about 92 per cent, of ‘Production Workera’. 
As among the various centres, while all the workers in ‘Rest of West Beiigal’ 
were time-ratetl, their proportion in the other centres varied from about 83 per 
cent, in Maharashtra to about 96 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24 Farganas’. 
As between large and small factories at the all India level, comparatively more 
workers were employed on piece-rate basis in the latter. Statement 2-4 gives 
the distribut ion of ‘Production Workers* by methods of payment. 

Statement 2*4 

Estininted Percentage Distribution of 'Production Workers' in the Glass Industry 

by MetJunls of Payment 
{31st March, 1965) 

Peroentage Distribution of Workom hy Sex and 
Method of Payment 

. Total Diatribution of ^ 

Centre Number workers into Men Women CSiildren 

of Pro* f • • . I ■» ^ I ■ .1^ I *Km >1 ■ ^ ^ I ■ ■ wAm I ■ I ^ /■ "I I ■ ^ ■ 11^ ^ 

duction Time* Pieoe- Time- Pieoe- Time- Pieoe- Time- Pieoe 


Workorftf rated 

rated 

rated 

rated 

rated 

rated 

rated 

rated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Ferozabad . . 

10,227 

031 

6*9 

92*8 

7*2 

100*0 


, 


(a) Large Factories 

3,421 

100- 0 


100*0 


100*0 



... 

(6) Small Factories 

6,806 

897 

10*3 

89*1 

10*9 

100*0 

— . 

— 


2. Rest of Uttar Pradesh 

8,658 

90-3 

9*7 

91*4 

8*6 

66*4 

43*6 


- , 

(o) Large Faotories 

7,489 

89*4 

10*6 

90*7 

9*3 

13*7 

86*3 

... 

.. 

(6) Small Faotories 

1,069 

97-2 

2*8 

96-8 

3*2 

100*0 

— 

— p 

— 

3. Oaloatta and 24 Parganas 

6,240 

96-1 

3*9 

97*4 

2*6 

36*8 

63*2 

... 



(a) Large Faotories 

6,936 

98*6 

1*4 

100*0 


33-9 

66-1 


... 

(6) Small Factories 

304 

47-0 

63*0 

46*0 

54*0 

100*0 

— 


— 

4. Rest of West Bengal 

4,543 

100*0 


100*0 


100*0 


100*0 

1 _ 

(a) Large Factories 

4,206 

100* 0 

— • 

100*0 


100*0 


100*0 

... 

(6) Sm^ Factories 

337 

100*0 

— 

100*0 



— * 

— 

— 

5. Maharashtra 

8,512 

83*1 

16*9 

86*7 

13*3 

60*4 

4»6 


— 

(a) Ijarge Factories 

6.690 

78*1 

21*9 

79*0 

20*1 

60*2 

40-8 

.. 

... 

(6) Small Factories 

2,922 

92*7 

7*3 

100*0 


87*5 

88-S 

— 


5 . Residual 

10,830 

96*3 

4*7 

94*8 

6*2 

100*0 

««« 



Large Factories 

9,394 

94*6 

5*4 

94*0 

6*0 

100*0 

... 


... 

(6) Small Factories 

1,446 

100*0 


100*0 

— 

100*0 




7. All India . . 

48,919 

92*4 

7*6 

93*2 

6*8 

78*8 

21*2 

100*0 

— 

(a) Large Factories 

36,036 

92*7 

7*3 

93*6 

6*6 

79*6 

20*4 

100*0 

... 

(6) Small Factories 

12,883 

91*4 

8*6 

93*5 

7*6 

76*9 

23*1 

— 

— 


* B, P. Adarkar; Report on Labour Conditions in the Glass Indnstry. 
f Corered undei the Factories Act, 1948 • 








It is sigaificaut to note that none of the workers in the Glass factories situa- 
ted in the ‘Rest of West Bengal’ centre were piece-rated. Similarly, none of the 
large factories irx Ferozabad and small factories in Residual group employed 
piece-rated workers. All the children employed in the Industry wore time-rated. 
So far as women workers were concerned, about 79 per cent, were time-rated 
and the rest (21 per cent.) piece-rated. All women employed ui Ferozabad, 
‘Rest of West Bengal’ and the Residual Group were time-rated. 

2 ' 5 . CotUract Labour 

The system of employing contract labour was not very much prevalent in 
the Glass Industry. Even at the time of the ‘Labour Investigation ^mraitteos’ 
Enquiry, contract labour was not employed on a largo scale. Details about 
the extent of workers employed through contractors have been presented ui 
Statement 2 ■ 5. 


Statement 2-5 

Es'im hfcd Pcrccutfigr of Faeforiea Envploi/ing Contract Labour in the Olass 

Iiulw^tr;/ 

{ 31 st March, 1965 ) 


Centre 

1. ireroi.i;ab.vl .• 


• • 

Number of 
FaotorieH 

150 

Porooutago of 
Factories 
Employing 
Contract 
Labour 

10‘9 

Total Number 
of Production 
Workers’* 
in the Indus- 
^try 

10,237 

Number of Ih’o- 
duel ion Workers 
Employed through 
Contraotort? 

092 (9-7) 

(«) Lirgti Faofc'irio.s 

. • 


14 


3,431 


(h) S.uall FaGboriHft 


•• 

liJ 

120 

6,800 

992 (11-6) 

Rest of Uttar Fradeab 

. . 


31 

490 

8,oo8 

805 (9- 1) 

(<») Large Factoriod 

. • 

.« 

15 

800 

7,489 

775 (10*4) 

(6) Small Faotoriod 



16 

200 

1,009 

30 (3-8) 

3. Calcutta and 3t Farganaa 


34 

— 

6,240 

— 

(»j) Largo FactKirie-q 

• 

. . 

11 

— 

5,936 

-- 

(6) Small Factories 

•• 

■ • 

10 

— 

30t 

— 

4. of \Vo.dt Bengal 

. . 


10 

53-5 

4,513 

316 {7-6) 

(o) Large Factorioa 

. • 

. . 

7 

730 

4,206 

316 (8-3) 

(h) Small Factories 

•• 

•• 

3 

— 

337 

— 

5. Maharashtra 



30 

— 

8,512 


(«) Large Factories 

. . 

. . 

13 

— 

5.590 

— 

(h) Small Faotorioa 

• • 

• • 

33 

— 

3,933 

— 

6. Residual 

• 


43 

10-0 

10,839 

769 (7-1) 

(a) Large Factories 


. . 

31 

200 

0,.39l. 

769 (S-3) 

(6) Small Factories 


•• 

21 

— 

1,415 

— 

7. AU-Iudia 

. . 

. . 

299 

13-9 

18,919 

3,013 (6-10 

(o) Large ITaotories 

, , 

, , 

81 

35 • 5 

3«>,036 

1,890 (5 '3) 

(t) Small Factories 


• • 

215 

9-4 

12,883 

1,022 (7*9) 


♦Covered under the iTactorios Aofc, 

Note:— Figures within braoketn in Column 5 are puroeutageH to tbono in column !• 
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Tt. will be seen from the Stateiuent that tlie confcrjvifc labour was omploycd 
in about 14 per (jent. of tho Glass factories and ac(;ouuted for 6 per cent, 
of tho total number of ‘Production Workers’ in tlie Industry. It was significant 
to note that none of the factories located in ‘Calcutta atid 24 Parganas’ and 
Maharashtra had employed any workers through contractors. Though about 
one-fourth of tho large fa(;torie3 employed workers through contractors 
as comi^arcd to about one-tenth of small factories, tho latter accounted for a 
higher proportion of contract, labour as com|>ared to the former, thoir correspond- 
ing percentage being about 8 au<l o. 

Contract labour was, generally, employed for jobs like loaduig and un- 
loading, packing of finished goods, marketing of bangles, etc. The main reasons 
advanced by the employers for tlie employment of such workers were tlie con- 
venietxco and economy due to the Txaturc of the jobs eixtriisted to them and 
relief from tho botlxi'.ratiotx of making suptuvisory arraixgemetifs. 

2*6. Sijfitein of RecnUtinenl 

The Laboxxr Ttxvcst igatioix Gmimittee, at the time of their x'.nquiry, had 
found that the problexn of recruitmeixt was one of iixsuperable difficulties 
for the employers in Glass factories due to |)aucity of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who were recruited from areas hundreds of xniles away from the 
fiictorios. At that time, the bigger factories re,cruitcd workers ili recti y or 
through paid agents while in some factories tlxe workers wore recruited from 
amongst the relatives of tlxe (nnploycrs. The [xresent Survey has revealed that 
most of the workers (about 88 per ceixt.) iix the Iixdustry were found to have 
beeix recruited xliroctly, i.e. nearly 84 per cent, at tho factory gate, fibout 3 per 
cent, through Ljibour Offices and about 1 per cent, through dopartmeDt.d 
Iliads. Those recruited through Employment Exxhaixges aixd advcrtisomeixt< 
accounted for about 4 per ceixt. each; through Mistrics or Jobbers about 2 per 
ceixt. aixd by interviews 1 per cent. The remaining I per cent, were recruited 
by other methods like contacts, keeping xyman at out-.station to bring skilled 
workers and by head office. 

As reganls tho systian of recruitment in ililferent centres, it was found tJiat 
in Ferozabad the entire labour was recruited directly by tlxe employers ut the 
factory gate. In the remaining centres also, tlxe bulk of the recruitmeixt wa^ 
made directly by tlxe employers. In the case of factorie.s located in Maharash- 
tra, it wjxs noticed that intermediaries ])layed some role iix tho recruitment of 
labour in large factories as about 10 per cent, of their workers were recruited 
through Mistrics or Jobbers, 3 jier cent, by contacts and 2 per <!ont. by keoriiiig 
a matx at out-station to bring skilled workc.rs. ‘ ” 

2*7. Employment Status 

During the course of the Survey, information pertaining to the cl,i.ssi- 
tication of directly employed ‘Production Workers’ into different catoironV 
aci^ording to employment statxus was collected and the .same is iirosented in 
Statemeixt 2*6. 
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Statement 2-6 

Edimited Percadagc. Dixtiibuliott, of Production and Related Workers by 
Emjlogrnenl Status ia ike. Glass industry 
{;ilst March, 1965) 


Centro 


Total 

Nuinbor rMniianout I’roba- 
Pro- \V<jrkord tion<'ra 
(luotioii 
Workt^rn* 

(employed 

directly) 


Porceiitago Diatribiition of Worki^ra 


Temporary Badlis 
Workers 


Ciisual 

\\'orkors 


♦‘Covered’ umlor tlie FaotorieP Act, 194H, 
f Lew than 0 05 per cent. 


Appren* 

tices 

(imid) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1. Fortx/.abad 

9,235 

3*0 


97-0 





(a) Largo Fiiclnrina 

3,421 

0-7 

— - 

99-3 

— 

— - 


(ft) Small Fact oric8 

5,814 

1-4 

— 

95 0 


— 


2. Rosfc of UMar Pradc:ih , . 

7,753 

83-8 

14 

10-7 

0-4 

3-7 

t 

(r») Largo Factoric.'i 

0,711 

88-8 

0-7 

5-8 

0-5 

4-3 


(ft) Small Factorios 

1,0.39 

51-8 

5-S 

43- 1 

— 

— 

0-3 

3. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

0,210 

07 1 

— . 

28-2 

— - 

4-7 


{a) Largo Faotorioa 

5,930 

08-1 

— 

27-0 

— 

4-9 



(ft) Small Faotorio.i 

304 

48-0 

— 

52-0 

— 

— 



4. Rcdt of W»*.8t lii.'ngal 

4,197 

40*4 

3-3 

40*5 


3-8 


{a) Largo Fatjtoric.s 

3.800 

48-0 

3 0 

44 3 

— 

4-1 

— 

(ft) Small Fact<jrios 

337 

28-5 

— 

71-5 

-- 

— 


5. Maharashtra 

8,512 

01-8 

00 

27-9 


4-1 

3*6 

(a) Largo Factories 

5,590 

00-9 

0 9 

19- 1 

— 

6 2 

3-9 

(ft) Small Fayt(»riett 

2,922 

55-3 

— 

14 • 7 

— 

— 


6. llosidual 

10,070 

79-3 

0-2 

10 9 

3-2 


0*4 

(a) Large FacAorids 

8,025 

82-2 

0-2 

13 1 

3-8 



0 4 

(ft) Sruall Factories 

1,415 

02 0 

— 

38-0 

— 

— 


7. All India 

40,007 

57 4 

0-7 

38-2 

0 8 

3 3 

0-0 

(a) Larg(j Factories 

.31,140 

07 0 

0 8 

27 3 

10 

3-3 

0-7 

(ft) Small Factorici 

11,801 

29-0 

0 5 

69-6 

— 

— 

t 


It maybe pointed out that for tlio purposes of classification of workers into 
p; rmanont, probationers, temporary, ImlUs, casual, etc., geiujrally, the defi- 
ixitions as contained in the Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Em- 
ployment (Standing Orders) Act, 1916, or some of the State Acts, were relied 
upon. However, since these Acts apply to only those establishments wliich 
employ more than a certainniunbcr of workers, many of the Ohiss factories had 
not framed such Standing Orders. In tlroir case, reliance had to be placed on 
the version of the m in ivtm -uts. 

It is estimated, on the basis of the data collected during the Survey, that 
about 57 porceixt. of the Trodnetion Workers in the Industry were permanent, 
about 3H per c. jit. t -mporary, about 2 per cent, casual and the rest (about 3 
pei f ent.) hadMs, jirobationers and apprentices. The proportion of perma- 
nent work rs w.is the lughest ii\ ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ (about 81 pot cent.) 
and t he lowest ( ’• p- r eent.) in Ferozabad. As between largo and small factories, 
thii form' r had a much larger proportion of permaneiit workers. Most of the 
hadli workers w r * r- ported from the units surveyed in the Residual Group, 
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vriiilo Maharashtra had the bulk of the apprentices. The Survey also revealed 
that the factories located in Ferozabad and Residual Group did not have any 
casual worker while the factories in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ had the 
highest number of such workers (about 5 per cent.), closely followed by Maha- 
rashtra, ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ (about 4 per cent, 
each). 

2-8. Length of Service 

As already stated, the ‘Production Workers’ constituted the bulk of the 
working force in the Glass Industry. A study of the distribution of such workei s 
employed directly, according to length of service, was made during the course of 
the present Survey. The data are presented in Statement 2 • 7. 

Statement 2*7 

Lsiinwicd Percentage Distribution of ‘ProdueJion and fielated Workers' Emplmjed 
Dirceflg According to Length of Set vice in the Glass [ndnstrtj 
(3lst March, 1965) 


Foroentage Diatribution of Workcro with Length of 
Total Sorvico of 

Centro Number — a ^ 

of Pro- Under I 1 year and 5 yoara 10 yeara 15 yoard 
diiotion year more and nioro and more and more 

Workerd* butumler butumier but nnder 





5 years 

10 years 

1 5 years 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Forozabad .. 

9,335 

93*7 

6 9 



0 4 

(«) Largo Faotoriea 

3,431 

97-7 

3 3 




(6) Small Factories 

. , 5,814 

91'4 

80 

— 

— 

0 5 

2. Rest of Uttar Pradcah r. 

7,753 

31 3 

33 9 

15-6 

15 8 

13 4 

(a) Largo Fautorics 

6,711 

16-3 

35-3 

10 3 

16-7 

15 '5 

(6) Small Faotoriea 

1,039 

540 

35-3 

11*4 

9'3 

— 

3. Calcutta and 24 Parganaa 

6,240 

33-7 

28-4 

22'2 

7-4 

8-3 

(a) Largo Faotorioa 

5,936 

34-0 

28*3 

21-2 

7*7 

8'3 

(6) Small Factories 

3<^ 

28«6 

30-3 

41-1 

— 

— 

4. Rest rf West Bengal 

4,197 

44*3 

37* 1 

15*3 

13*0 

0'3 

(a) Largo Factories 

3,800 

43*3 

27*3 

15*0 

11 3 

0 3 

{It) Small Factories 

337 

54-9 

26' 1 

19 0 

— 

— 

5. Maharashtra 

8,513 

420 

38 4 

13-5 

5 0 

0-6 

(a) Large Faotorioa 

5,590 

39'3 

40' 6 

14 8 

50 

0-4 

(b) Small Factorioa 

3,933 

50- 1 

34-3 

8-2 

6'5 

10 

6. Residual 

• 10,070 

200 

34-4 

30-3 

17*0 

8-4 

(a) Large Factories 

8,635 

10*3 

311 

33 0 

19-8 

0-8 

(fr) Small Factories • • 

1.445 

41*5 

44-7 

13'4 

0*4 

— 

7. AU-India 

46.007 

43*3 

25*7 

160 

9-6 

5*4 

(a) Largo Factories 

. 34.110 

34-3 

37* 1 

19*4 

12*1 

7*1 

(6) Small Faotoriea 

11,801 

09-2 

31-5 

6-3 

3*5 

0*6 


‘Covered* under Faotorioa Act, 1948 and employed directly. 
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In the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that on 31st March, 1965, 
about 43 per cent, of the workers had less than one year's service, about 26 per 
cent, one year and above but less than 5 years’, 16 per cent. ‘5 years' aud 
above but less less than 10 years’ and 15 per cent, had put in ‘10 year.sor 
more’ of service. As between largo aud small factories, the latter luwl an 
overwholmuig majority of those ‘Production Workers’ who hatl loss than one 
year of service to their credit while in the large factories the working force 
was relatively more stable. 

As regards difforout centres, it wjis found that in Perozabtvi, about 91 per 
cent, of the workers had less than one year’s service to their cre«lit while, in 
the Residual Group, there were only 20 per cent, workers in this category. As 
the Statement (2*7) would show, the Residual Group revealed greater stabilitv 
in the working force as about 56 per cent, of the workers had five years or mt>ro 
of serv ice to their credit. 

2*9. Abseyvtecism 

No information in regard to the extent of absenteeism was collected from 
this Industry during the present Surv'oy as the Bureau was already <’!ollecting 
information relating to absenteeism luxder the Annual Survey of Iiulustrios 
in respect of permanent aud temporary ‘Production Workers’ and it was ex- 
pected that the same could be utilised for this report also. Since the data 
collected during the Annual Survey of Industries, 1961, are still in the pro- 
cossuig stage, no use could be made of them in this report. Howov'or, an 
attempt was made to obtain a general idea about the measures taken, if 
any, by the managem“uts to reduce absenteeism. The data collected during 
the Survey hnvo revealed that nearly 36 per cent, of the Glass factories, com- 
prising about 66 per cent, of large and about 25 per cent, of small factories 
surveyed, had taken some stops to reduce absenteeism. Generally, such stops 
included deduction of wages for the days of absence, linking of bonus with 
actual attendance, payment of Attendance Bonus, warning, disciplinary action, 
dismissal, etc. 

2-10. Labour Turnover 

As in the case of absenteeism, oidy the information regarding the steps 
taken by the management to reduce labour turnover was collected during 
the present Sxirvey. The Survey htis revealed that only about 2 percent, of the 
factories had taken some steps to reduce labour turnover. No special steps 
were reported to have been taken for reducing labour turnover except the 
payment of bonus in some cases. 
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2 'll. ReyulcUion of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

The system of employiuout of Badli and casual la})Our was prevalent in 
about 7 per cout. of the Glass factories in the (jouutry. Of these, about 29 per 
cent, had taken some steps torcgiJate their employmont by giving preference 
to eificiout and regular workers at the time of retuuitinont. 

2 • 12. Trainuuj and Apprentice ship 

It was found that tlie training and apprenticeship sclienuvs were not very 
much in vogue in the Glass Industry as these facilities existed in oidy about 6 
per cent, of the Glass factories surveyed. No such facilities existed in Ferozabad, 
‘Calcutta a!\d 21-Parganas’ and ‘Rest of West Bengid’. The proportion of 
units providing sucli facilities was the highest (tlO per cent.) in tlie ‘Residual 
Group’, followc<l by ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ (about 10 ])er cent ) atid Maha- 
rashtra (about 9 per co it.). In Maharaditra and the ‘Residual Gcou]!’, training 
facilities were provided by the large fac*.tories only while in the ‘Rest of Uttar 
Pradesh’ 0. Mitre, only the smdl fac-tories provirb^d sucdi facilities. 

Out of the factories providing training facilities, the schein'.s were regular 
in about 61 i)er cent, while in the rein lining 39 per cuMit. tluvse were ad hoc, TJie 
training was usually imparted in jobs like tlio w* of Turner, Fitter, Cutter, 
Gatherer, Grinder, etc. Tiie pcjriod of training varied from 3 months to U y(^ars 
depending upon the nature of the trade aiid degree of skill aimed at. In all 
(;ascs, the trainees were paid some remuneration, the amount of which ranged 
between R '. 50 and Rs. 70 per month. Ge.nerally, no (condition was iusLste I 
nj)on in regard to tlie persons Ciititled to receive training, ])ut in tlie case of 
tni-U'Ms’ training, only those candidates wore ailmitted wlio had already 
re<eivcil sum* training from any of the Industrial Training Institutes. 



Chaptkh III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

During tJie course of the present Survey, no attempt Wiis made to collect 
data on wage rates for individual occupations as well as wage revision since 
this iuforiaatiou Jiad alnnidy been collected by the Bureau under the Second 
Occupational Wage Survey (1963 --G5). 

Earnings 

The data on earnings an<l pay periods in respect of ‘Rrodiictiuii Workers' 
were also not collected during the present Survey as the same were already 
av.i liable in the Bureau having been collected in connection with the Occupa- 
tional Wage Survey. Since tlie data collected are yet being ])roccssed, it lias 
not fieeii possible to incorporate the same in this Report. The data on earn- 
ings (lollected during the Survey, tlierofore, relate to only four categories of 
workers, viz., ‘Brofessional, Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personner, ‘Clerical and Related Workers (inelu- 
ding supervisory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and OtJior S(uvi(;es’. This informa- 
tion relates to tlie pay period preceding the specitied date i.e., 31st March, 
1965 a.nd is in respect of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1943. 
The data so collected ap|)ear in Statement 3*1. 

Sta'ikmen'i' 3 • I 

E>fim ff(‘d Avrage Ihiilg Earhirgs of Ihv IKo/Avt.s* Ug Inroad Ocoupafio)i.al 

lo, tUv Gl tss fndtfs/rg 
(il/a/c/z, 1006 ) 


(III Rupees) 


Con ire 

1 ’ ro fuss io rial, 
'rechnical and 
Po'latcd 
Workers 

Arlmiuistrat i ve, 
Fxecut ivo 
and Managerial 
Workers 

Clerical and 
Rclaterl 
Workers 
(including 
Supervisory) 

Watch and 
AV.M.rd 
ami Other 
Services 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Forozabad 

14-99 

0-51 

4-95 

2 02 

(a) Ear^e Factories 

14-99 

5-78 

5-22 

2 12 

{h) Small Factories 

- - 

0-88 

4-78 

1-98 

2. Rest of Uttar Prad<\sli 

29-77 

10- 05 

9-70 

2-97 

(a) Large Factori()S 

30-28 

12-35 

10-12 

3 • 30 

{b) Small Factories 

13-7o 

10-07 

5-55 

2-00 

3. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

24 54 

18-40 

(i 64 

2-73 

(a) J^argo F’actories 

24-51 

18-40 

6-78 

2-74 

{h) Small Factories 

, - - 

— 

4 14 

2-67 

4« Rest of West Bengal 

30-93 

10-0! 

8-90 

6 16 

(«) Largo Factories 

31-87 

17-86 

9-14 

5-30 

(/>) Small Factories 

13 45 

13 51 

5 28 

2 60 

5. Maharashtra 

17-87 

15 07 

7-05 

3-6S 

(a) Large Factories 

17-03 

18-37 

0-73 

3-40 

(6) Small Factories 

18-23 

t»-2(> 

7-74 

4-05 

6. Residual 

28-23 

13-90 

5-95 

2-88 

(a) Large Factories 

13 02 

20-40 

6-04 

2-80 

{h) Small Factories 

31-24 

7 17 

5 20 

2 95 

7. All-India 

20 -ill 

11 77 

0 - 89 

3-40 

(a) Largo Factories 

28 59 

15 42 

7-28 

3 66 

(6) Small Factories 

22-83 

7-60 

6-59 

2-82 


♦‘Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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It will be seen from the Statement (3-1) that the average daily earnings 
of workers belonging to the group of ‘Professional, Technical and Related 
Personnel’ were the highest (Us. 26-91) and those of ‘Watch and Ward anl 
Other Services’ the lowest (Rs. 3-40). Workers belonging to the categories 
’Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ and ‘Clerical and 
Related Workers’ earned on an average Us. 11-77 and Rs. 6-89 per day res- 
pectively. The average daily earnings of workers belonging to all the four 
categories were higher in large factories as compared to small ones. As among 
different centres, the trend was, more or less, on the same pattern. 

The pay period for all the four categories of workers wsis generally a 
month in most of the Glass factories. 


3- 1*2. Aoarugti DmIi/ Earning!} of All Workers 

Following Statement 3 - 2 shows the average daily earnings, by components , 
of all workers during 1965 in Glass ftictories in the country, as a whole. The 
information is based on returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, and relates to employees earning less than Rs. 409 per month and em- 
ployed in factories as defined under Section 2(/n) of the Factories Act, 1948 
t.c. factories employing {i) 10 or more workers and using power and (ii) 20 
or more workers and not using power. It may be mentioned that since the 
data have been compiled for factories submitting returns, they are subject 
to errors of non-response. Under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, figures 
are separately collected for total earnings (before deductions) of employees 
covered under the Act and the corresponding total man-days worked. Aver- 
age daily earnings are derived by dividing the former by the latter. 


Statement 3-2 


Average Daily Earnings nf All Workers by C'otnpoiients in f be Glass Industry 

1965 ' 


(III Kupcos) 





Average Daily Borcentago 


Component 


Karuiugs 


1 2 3 


I . Basic Wages . , . . . , . , . . 3*30 79-6 


3. Cash Allowance iiioluding doaruoas allowance 

. . 

0*(i9 

16-4 

3. Bonus . . . • 

. . 

014 

3-3 

4. Money Value of Oonoo-ssious . . . * 

• • 

002 

0-5 

o t Arrears •• •• •• •• 

• m 

0 01 

0-2 

Total 


4-22 

100-0 


It would appear from the Statement that basic wjiges .alone accounted 
for about 80 per cent, of the total eam’ugs, followed by cash allowances (16 
per cent.) and bonuses (3 per cent.). The contribution of money value of 
concessions and arrears was negligible. 
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3*2. Deamesi Allowance 

The Survey results show that dcaruess allowance, in addition to basic 
wages, was being paid in about 12 per cent, of the Glass factories in the country, 
out of which large factories accounted for about 30 per cent, and small 
factories for about 5 per cent. Among the different centres, it was significant 
to note that none of the factories surveyed in Ferozabad paid separate dearness 
allowance. The percentage of factories paying separate dearness allowance in 
‘Best of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta and 24-Pargana8’, ‘Rest of West Bengal’, 
‘Maharashtra’ and the ‘Residual Group’ was approximately 30, 17, 35, 18 and 

28 respectively. At the Industry level, out of the units paying separate dearness 
allowance, about 43 per cent, were paying it according to income slabs and 
about 19 per cent, on flat rates. Only in one factory, located in Maharashtra, 
forming about 9 per cent, of the factories at the Industry level, was the dear- 
ness allowance linked with the consumer price index number for Sholapur 
(Base: February, 1927 to January, 1928=100). In the remaining factories (about 

29 per cent.) it was paid either at the discretion of the management or according 
to a combination of income slabs and flat rate. 

3*.l. Other Allowances 

3»3*1. Produdion/Inceniive Bonus 

The results of the present Survey reveal that only about 16 per cent, of 
the Glass Factories in the country, comprising about 47 per cent, of large and 
3 per Cent, of small ones, had introduced schemes for the payment of production/ 
incentive bonus to their employees. As among different centres, the percentage 
of factories paying production/incentive bonus was 38, 36, 29, 26 and 18 in 
the Residual Group, Maharashtra, Rest of Uttar Pradesh, ‘Calcutta and 24 
Parganas’ and Rest of West Bengal respectively. None of the Glass factories 
located in Ferozabad was paying production/incentive bonus to its employees. 
Generally, ‘Producction Workers’ who exceeded some prefixed norms of 
production were entitled to this bonus. Rates of pa 3 nnent, however, differed 
from unit to unit. 

3*3*2. Night Shift Allowance 

One large factory in the ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and two small factories 
in the ‘Residual Group’ were found to be paying night shift allowance to ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ who worked in night shifts, but the rate of payment was 
found to differ from unit to unit. In the factory located in ‘Rest of West 
Bengal’, the rate of night shift allowance was 10 per cent, of basic pay and 
dearness allowance. In the ‘Residual Group’ the rate was Re. 0*12 per shift 
in one factory and Re. 0*37 per shift in the other. 

3*3*3. Hottse Rent Allowance 

Payment of house rent allowmice was not very much prevalent in the 
Glass Industry. Only one large and one small factory surveyed in the ‘Rest 
of West Bengal’ centre were reported to be paying this allowance to their 
employees who had not been provided houses. In the large factory, the allow- 
tmoe was admissible to clerical workers at the rate of 10 per cent, of basio pay 
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and dearness allowance and to professional and managerial personnel at lixed 
rates ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 00 per month according to individual agree- 
ments. In the small factory, the allowance was restricted to ‘Prcxlnction 
Workers’ only at rates ranging from Re. 0-12 to Re. 0-5<> per day at tlie dis- 
cretion of the management. 

3 •3-4. Transport; Conveyance Allowance 

Information collected during the tSurvey shows that only two small hic- 
tories surveyed, one in Maharashtra and the otlier in ‘Ilest of Uttar Pradesh’, 
were found to be paying this allowance to tlieir workers. In Maharaslitra , the 
allowance wjts })aid to all employees stayiirg away fiom the factory and the 
rate of allowance was restricted to the cost of monthly rad ])ass from the 
residence to the factory and back. In ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesli’, a cycle allow- 
ance of Rs. 8 per month was being paid to those clerical em])loyees who hud 
to perform out-door duties. 

3- 3-5. Other Cash Allowances 

Earnings due to allowances other than those discussed abc»ve const iUited 
a negligible proportion of the total earnings of the workers in the Glass In- 
dustry. These wore in the nature of Bales Allowance in one of the factories 
surveyed in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesli’ at Rs. 50 per month ailmissiblc to the 
Manager only. In one of the large factories in Residual Group, Heat Allow- 
ance at the rate of Re. 0-12 per day was being paid to those ])rodnction workers 
who were engaged in machine operations and furnaces and Tool Allowance 
at the rate of Re. 0-05 per 100 square feet of glass cut was being jiaid to glass 
cutters. The fiujtory was also paying food subsidy to all workers at the rate 
of Rs. 18 per montli. 

3- 4. Bonuses 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported that the practice of 
paying annual bonus, profit or war bonus existed in a few faotories in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and Bangalore. The position as revealed by the pr.^sent 
Survey is discussed below. 

3*4 •!. Attendance Bonus 

The Survey has revealed that attendance bonus was being paid in a few 
large factories in Rest of West Bengal, Maharashtra and Residual Group. 
The percentage of factories paying attendance bonus at the industry level 
was only about 4. In ‘Rest of West Bengal’, attendance bonus was paid to 
clerical and watch and ward workers at rates varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 30 
per month depending upon the regularity of the worker. In Maharashtra, 
only production and wiit<;h and ward staff were paid attendance bonus at rates 
ranging between Rs. 3 and Rs. 10 per month for full att« ndance in a month. 
In Residual Group, only production workers wore paid this bonus at rates 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per month provided they were present on all the 
working days in a month. 
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3*4‘2. Annual Bonus 

Tho practice of paying annual bonus was found to bo in oxisfcnce in about 
46 per cent, of large and 12 per cent, of small factories surveyed or about 21 
per cent, of the Ghvss fijetories in the Industry. Tho scheme was regular in 
about 26 per cent, of tho units ami irregular in tlie remaining 74 jwr cent. As 
regards different centres, it was noticed that in the ‘Residual Group’ tlie pro- 
portion of factories paying annual bonus was tlu' higliest (66 per cent.) 
followed by Maharashtra (56 per c<‘nt.). In ‘Calcutta and 2‘1-Parganas’, ‘Host 
of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Rest of West Ri-ngal’ and Kiwoza bad, the corres2K)nding 
percentages were approximately 25, 19, 18 and 2 respectively. 

In most of the units paying annual bontis, all workers were covered under 
the scheme. However, in some cases it was fouml that only permanent, time- 
rated or ‘Production Workers’ were entitled to receive bonus. Normally 
the condition for eligibility to bonus i*clated to some pre-fixed period of service 
which ranged between 30 days’ and one year’s service. The rate of payment, 
differed from unit to unit the least being 4 days’ consolidated wages and the 
maximum being 90 days’ wages. The Survey has further revealed that in 
about 45 per cent, of the units paying annual bonus, tho payment of bonus 
was based on voluntary agreements between the workers and tbe manage- 
ments, in about 41 per cent, on the discretion of tlio management:;, in about 7 
per cent, on axljudication award and in the remaining 7 jjer cent . of factories, 
it was being paid under tho Payment of Bonus Act, 1965. 

3-4’3. Festival Bonus 

The practic/o of paying festival bonus was prevalent to a lesser extent 
than that of annual bonus, only about 8 j)er cent, of the Glass factories in tbe 
country having reported payment of bonus on one or the other festival. It 
was significant to note that none of the factories located in Ferozabad and 
Maharashtra had any scheme of paying festival bonus to its employees. In 
‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and ‘Rest of West Bengal’, the percentage of fac- 
tories paying festival bonus was approximnttdy 58 and 30 respectively while 
in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ and ‘Residual Group’, the corresponding percen- 
tage was 10 in each of them. In about 62 jK‘r cent, of the units paying festival 
bonus, the scheme was regular and in the remain ng 38 per cent., it was irre- 
gular. Festival bon'is was discretk)nary in about 84 per cent, of the factories 
paying it and was the result of agreements with wr)rkers In the rest (16 p<‘r 
cent.). In most of the factories paying festival bonus, all workers were en- 
titled to receive the some. However, in some of them, this bonus was restric- 
ted to time-rated production workers or clerical, wat ch and ward and super- 
visory production workers only. In a few factories, no conditions were 
attached to payment while, in tho rest, one month’s to one year’s service was 
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insisted upon. As regards rates of payment, these differed from unit to unit 
and ranged between 7 days’ and 50 days’ wages. In one of the factories in 
‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, festival bonus was being paid at a flat rate of Rs. 55 
per year, but the amount was proportionately reduced if the worker had less 
than one year of service to his credit. The mode of pajnncnt of festival bonus 
was cash in all the factories paying it. 

3*4*4. Other Bonuses 

It is estimated that about 2 percent, of the Glass factories in tlio country, 
comprising one largo and one small factory located in ‘Rest of Uttar Pra- 
desh’, were paying other types of bonus viz., profit bonus, to tlieir employees. 
In the large factory, the scheme was regular and based on voluntary agree- 
ment. All categories of workers were entitled to this bonus on completion 
of 30 days’ service and the rate of payment varied from to 3 months’ basic 
wages. In the small factory, the scheme was not regular as it was based on 
an adjudication award. In this factory also, all the workers were entitled 
to receive this bonus but 3 months’ service in the year to which the bonus 
related was insisted upon. The rate of payment was 13 days’ total earnings 
of the workers concerned. In both tlio factories, the mode of payment was 
cash. 

3*5. Fines and Deductions 

The information collected reveals that the practice of imposing fines on 
workers was in vogue in only a few factories in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ 
and Maharashtra, representing hardly about 2 per cent, of the Glass factories 
in the Industry. In all such factories, the fines imposed were within the limits 
prescribed under the Payment of Wages Act. The lists of acts of commission 
and omission for which fines were imposed were duly approved by the pres- 
cribed authority and were displayed on notice boards in about 62 per cent, of 
the factories. Fines Registers and Fines Funds also existed in about 62 per 
cent, of the factories imposing fines. Fines Funds were being utilized for the 
benefit of the workers. 

As regards deductions on account of damages, etc,, about 98 per cent, of 
the factories were effecting the same in conformity with the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936. 



CHAFrER IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Working conditions obtaining in factories m India have all along attract- 
ed the attention of the Government of India as well as the St ite Governments. 
As a result, significant improvements in the conditions of work owe a great deal 
to the legislative enactments, particularly the Factories Act, 1948. The follow- 
ing paragraplis describe the state of working conditi<>ns in Glass factori('s as 
observed at the time of the Purvey. 

4*R Shifts 

According to the Labour Investigation Coniiiiittcc, majority of the I'ac- 
tories in 1944-45 were working 3 eight-hour sliifts for furnace workers and 
blowers and one general shift for the office staff and unskilled coolies. I’hc 
present Survey has shown that one shift system predominated in flic Indust i*y 
as about 62 per cent, of the Glass factories were working single shift. Those 
comprised about 81 per cent, of small factories and approximately 13 per cent . 
of large factories. The percentage of factories ha ving two, three and more t han 
tlircc shifts daily was about 10,27 and 1 resj^ectively. It was significant to 
note that none of the factories located in the ‘Rest of West Bengal’ emit r ‘ 
worked on single shift system. All the factories working more than three sliifts 
daily were located in Maharashtra. Details are set out in Htatenieut 4 1. 

Statement 4-1 

Estunated Percentage of Glass Factories According to Number of Shifts 

{1965-66) 


Centro 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage of Faotorii a having 


l’aro«n(;ii: 
oj’ Fact >111 
having \lj:i 
Shift " 

r 

One shift 

Two shifts 

Three shifts 

More than 
three shifts* 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 


1, Fonizabttd . . 

160 

90-9 

30 

5 • 5 


:u; t 

(a) IwArgo Factories . . 

14 

800 


20-0 

_ 

ton 

(6) Small Factories 

142 

920 

4 0 

40 



2. Rest of Uttar Pradesh 

31 

51G 

9' 7 

38*7 



2{I «» 

(a) Largo Factories . . 

15 

— 

20 0 

80 0 



(inn 

(6) Small Factories . . 

1« 

1000 

— 




3. Calentta and 24 Parganas 

24 

33-3 

25 0 

41-7 


117 

(a) Largo Factories . . 

14 

— 

42 9 

57-1 

— 

5 ; . 1 

(6) Small Factories 

10 

800 

— 

20 0 

— 

2n<» 

4. Rest of West Bengal 

10 



32-5 

07-5 

— 

85 o 

(a) Irtirgo Factories . . 

7 

— 

25 -0 

75 0 

— 

U>n n 

{/*) Small Factories 

3 

— 

500 

60-0 

— 

50 o 

5. Maharashtra 

30 

27-4 

01 

54-4 

01 

72 li 

(a) l^trgo Factories . . 

13 

— 

— 

irjoo 


loo f> 

(6) Small Factories . . 

23 

42 0 

11-2 

2S-0 

14-3 

57 ■ 1 

6. Residual . . . 

42 

250 

20 

55 0 

• - 

15 0 

(a) Largo Factories . . 

21 

— 

40 0 

(JOO 

— 

lo.o 

(6) Small FaotoricH 

21 

50 0 

— 

50*0 


50 0 

7. All-ludia 

239 

02-3 

9-9 

20-7 

1 I 

43 2 

(a) Large Factories . . 

84 

13*3 

22S 

03-9 

— 

00-7 

(&) Small Factories . . 

215 

81-4 

4-9 

12*2 

1-5 

:9>*4 


*Ov'.r]apping sbiits. 


M J(N)31B of liB— 5 20 
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it was observed during the Survey that in Ferozabad, some of the factories 
were having one shift only which was a night shift*. In other centres, all th<' 
factories having night shifts were found to be working op double shift or multiple 
shift. At the Industry level, about 43 per cent, of the Glass factories were having 
night shifts system. It was noticed that in about 90 per cent, of the factories hav- 
ing night shifts, no amenity was provided to night shifts workers. In the remain- 
ing about 10 per cent, factories, the amenities provided were in the shape of 
free tea ( about 4 % ), night shift allowance ( about 4 % ) and reduced 
hours of work (about 2 per cent). As regards tho system of transferring workers 
from day shift to night shift and vice versa, the Survey revealed that in 
about 69 per cent, of tho factories having night shifts, there was a regular sys- 
tem of change-over. The interval after which tho change-over wjis made was a 
week in about 80 j)cr cent, of the bictories and a fortnight in tlio remaining 
20 per cent. 

4 ’2. Hours of Work 

Since the {)a8sing of the Factories Act, 1948, the hours of work for adult 
workers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per day. The 
Chief Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemption from the 
above limit of daily hours of work in order to facilitate the change-over in any 
factory. The data collected during the present Survey show that in about 80 
per cent, of tho Glass factories in the country, the daily Imurs of w'ork were more 
than 7^ and up to 8^. In the roraainii^ 20 per cent, of the fjwstories, the daily 
hours of work were more than 7 and up to 71 and corrosporulingly the weekly 
hours of work in these factories ranged between 42 and 45. In none of the fac- 
tories surveyed, the weekly hours of work exceeded 48. Details al3out difforen'’ 
Centres are presented in Statement 4*2. 

Statement 4*2 


Daily Hours of Work in the Glass Industry 
{1965-m) 


Contro 


Numbor of 
Fac’t oriea 


Daily Hour.*- of Work for Majority of Adult 
Worki'i ti won* 


Aforo tlian 7 Alorc than Afcire than 8 
hours and uiJ hours and up hours and up 
to 7| botira to 8 hours to 8J hours 

^ 


1. Ferozabad 


li>6 



100-0 

— 

(a) T/iirpfl Faotorios . . 


14 

— 

1000 

— 

(6) Factories 


143 

— . 

100-0 

— 

3, Koat of Uttar Pradesh 


31 

290 

71-0 


(a) Largo Factories 


15 

uoo 

40- 0 

— 

(6) Small Factories . , 


1ft 


100*0 

— 

Jl. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 


24 

50 0 

60*0 

— . 

(a) Largo Factorios , . 


14 

57 1 

420 

— 

(h) Small Factories 


10 

40*0 

ftOO 

— 

4. Ke.st of We.st Bengal 


10 

32-5 

07*5 

— 

(a) Large l*'actories . . 


7 

35 0 

75 0 

— , 

(ft) Small Fact(»ripa 


3 

50 0 

60*0 


5. Afaharasbtra 


3ft 

54 4 

30*5 

9*1 

(a) Largo Factories . . 


13 

100 0 


- — 

(1/) Small Factories 


33 

28 ft 

57*1 

14*3 

ft. Hesidual 


43 

38 -3 

01 -7 

— 

(a) Largo Factorios . . 


21 

ftOO 

40*0 

— 

(h) Small Factories 


31 

1ft 7 

83*3 

— 

7. AU-India . . 


299 

20- 0 

78*0 

1*1 

(a) Large Faotorios . . 


84 

528 

47*2 

— 

(fi) Small Faotorie.s 


215 

7-3 

91*2 

1*5 


* For tho purposo of tho Survt^y, a night shift was treated as tho one whoao majority of working hours 
fell between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. 
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As mentioned elsewhere in the Report, only a small proportion of the fac* 
tories in the country employed a few workers through contractors. Such workers 
were reported to be working for more or less the same average daily and 
weekly hours of work as direct labour. In the only factory in ‘Rest of west 
Bengal’ where children were employed, it was fouixd that they were required 
to work for 4^- hours a day and 27 hours per week. 

As regards the practice prevailing at the time of the Survey in respect of 
spread-over and rest-interval in the Glass factories, the data collected appears 
in Statement 4*3. 

Statement 4-3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Glass Factory's According to 
Duration of Spread-Over and Rest-Interval, etc. 

(1965-66) 


Poroentago of Factories Where 

Number ^ — ^ 

of Spread-Over for Adult RoHt-tnti*rvaI for Adult. W'orkf'ts 
Faotoriea Workers Was Was 


Centre 



More 

than 

hours 
and up 
to 

hours 

More 

than 

84 

hours 
and up 
to 9 
hours 

More 

than 

9 

hours 

^ r-" 

i hour 
and less 

A. 

Merc 

than 

h 

hour 
and up 
to 1 
hour 

More 

than 

1 

hour 
and up 
to 1} 
hours 



Xo Rest 
lutcrral 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1. Ferozabud . . 


156 

34-6 

65-4 


30 9 

69- 1 



(a) Large Factories . . 


14 

20- 0 

80- 0 

— 

20- 0 

80-0 




(6) Small Faotorioii 


142 

36- 0 

640 

— 

32-0 

68*0 

— . 



3. Rest of Uttar Pradesh 


31 

60’ 0 

400 

— 

60-0 

40-0 

— 

— 

(a) Largo Factories 


15 

60- 0 

40- 0 



00 0 

40-0 



(ft) Small Factories 


16 

600 

40 0 

— 

000 

40-0 




3. Caloutta and 24 Parganas 


21 

83-3 

10*7 

— 

75 0 

16-7 

— 

8-3 

(a) Largo Faetoritis . . 


14 

85-7 

14*3 

— 

8.5-7 

14-3 




(ft) Small Factories 


10 

800 

20*0 

— 

00 0 

20-0 

— 

2(1-0 

4. Rest of West Bengal 


10 

47*5 

35*0 

17*5 

47-5 

35 0 

17-5 



(a) Largo Factories . . 


7 

25 0 

500 

25 0 

25 0 

50-0 

25-0 


(ft) Small Factories 


3 

1000 

— 

— 

1000 





5. Maharashtra 


36 

64*4 

36-5 

9*1 

64'4 

30-5 

0 1 



(o) Largo Factories 


13 

1000 

— 


100-0 


_ 


(ft) Small Factories 


23 

28-6 

571 

14-3 

28-6 

57 1 

14 3 


6. Residual 


43 

65*0 

35-0 

— 

65 0 

35 0 

-- 


(a) Largo Factories , , 


21 

800 
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It is apparent from the Statement (4-3) that in about 48 per cent, of the 
Glass factories in the country the spread-over was more than and iqj to 
hours, in about 50 per cent, more than 8^- hours and up to 9 hours nnd more 
than 9 hours in the remaining 2 per cent, of the factories. The duration of 
rest-interval was half an hour and less in about 46 per cent, of the factorie.s, 
.M/J(N).1Do£LB .3 
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more than half an hour and up to 1 hour in 52 per cent, and more than 1 hour 
and up to IJ hours in tlie remaining 2 per cent, of the factories. In about one- 
fifth of tlic small factorits in ‘Clacutta and 24-Pargaiia.s’, no rest interval was 
allowed to workers. 

It was also ol)served that in about 32 per cent, of the Glass factori(5S, parti- 
cularly those in Ferozaba«l, the prescribed timings of work wore not being ob- 
served strictly. 

4*3. Dust and Fumes 

The Survey results have revealed that «lusty processes, such as batch 
mixing, grinding and crushing, were involved in about 5C p(>r cent, of the Glass 
factories in the country. It was noticed that local exhaust ventilation existed 
in about 68* per cent, of tlie factories having dusty processes while general 
exhaust system was provided in about 42* per cent, of such factories. Gusty 
processes were found to have been isolated in about 57* per cent, of the fac- 
tories while dust suppression was done by sprinkling water in aI)Out 8* j)er cent, 
of the factories. Kespiratory protective equipments like dust masks were pro- 
vided in about 27 per cent, of the factories having dusty processes. 

As regards fumes, only about 29 per cent, of the Glass factories in the coun- 
try w'ere reportedly having processes such as basing, spray painting, Tuelting, 
manufacture of glass by rcJiction of soda, ash and sili(M (producing C'arbon- 
dioxide), glass cutting by coal gas and oxygen, etc., which gave oil fumes oi- gases. 
It was observed that in about 60* per cent, of the factories, such proc(“,sses 
were Isolated. Local and general exhaust ventilation was provided in about 75* 
and 42* percent, of the factories resjiectively at the all-India level, llespi- 
ratory jtrotective equipments wore, however, jnevidcnl in about 26 percent, 
of the factorie.s having fume-giving proce.s.ses and these were mostly (about 
85 per cent.) in the sha|>e of gas mask.s. In the remaining about 15 per cent, 
of the factories, only cloth was provided to the workers to safeguard themselves 
against fumes. 

As regards house-keeping i.e., dusting, cleaning and arraugemcul of 
article.s, etc., in the (lepartments where }»roee.sses giving off dust ami gases 
etc., w(!re being ca rriod on, the jjosition was found to be uusatiiifactory in about 
39 per cent., of the factories having such processes. Thc.se factories w'erc mostly 
located in Ferozabad. 

4-4. Scalim/ Arrangements 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, the managements arc required to make 
suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers as are obliged to work 
in a standing position so that they may take adva.ntage «jf any opjjortunity for 
Tc.st which may occur in the course of the work. This aspect was enquired into 
during the course of the Survey and it was found that in about 71 percent, 
of the units (comprising all factorie.s in Ttest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta and 
24-PaTgana8' and ‘Eest of West Bengal’ and about 56 per cent, of the factories 
in Ferozabad, 91 per cent, in Mahara.shtra and 65 per cent, in the llesidual 
Group), the workers were obliged to work in a standing position. Out of these, 
seating arrangements were found to have betm provided in nearly 48 per cent. 


♦Tliosn j^s soin(3 of tU*? bad more tbau ouo arraiigt'riiont. 
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Of the factories providing seating arrangement, in about 82 j)er cent,, the arran- 
gements were for all workers while in the remaining factories, they were res- 
tricted to certain categories of workers only. The reasons given by the mana- 
gements of defaulting factories were that the nature of th(' different processes 
was continuous and the workers had to move from place to place within the 
factory and as such it was not possible to perform the job in a sitting position. 

4*6, Conservancy 

The Factories Act, 1948, has made it obligatory for every factory to main- 
tain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workers, laying 
down sfKJcifically the standards of sucli arrangements. The j)resent Survey lias 
revealed that, in most of the Glass factories (about 94 jjer cent.), latrines had 
been provided, there being a few ex<-eptiou' in Fej-ozabad an<l the liesidual 
Group. About 15 percent, of the factories had water-borne, s« wer type latrines, 
nearly 1 1 per cent, water-borne septic tank, about 9 per cent, dry-tyjie bore 
hole, abo\it 16 per Cent, dry-type pan and the rest about 60 per cent, had arrange- 
ments like dry-type without pan or a combination of one or more arrangements. 

Permanent latrines had been constructed by the managements of about 
94 per cent, of the Glass factories having latrine.s while in the remaining (> 
percent, of the factories, these were temporary constructions. Proper screen- 
ing arrangements existed in about 91 |}er cent, of the units having latrines. 
As required under the Act, water taps were also provided in or near the 
latrines in as many as about 78 per cent, of the units having them. The floors 
of latrines were impervious in about 96 per cent, of the units and the walls were 
plastered in about 66 per cent, units and tarred and impervious in the re- 
maining 34 jier cent. About half of the Glass factories were employing women 
workers, out of which nearly 77 per cent, had provided separate latrines for 
them. In about four-fifths of the factories having latrines, the number of 
latrines provided was adequate. 

The Survey results also show that urinals for the use of workers were 
existing in about 80 per cent, of the uiiits, out of wioih in a little more than 
four-fifths, these were projjerly screened. The defa ting factories were located 
mostly in ‘Galcutta an<l 24-Parganas’ and thj Besidual Group. In about 
93 per cent, of the Glass factories providing u huds, these wore permanent 
constructions and the rest temporary. The floors of the urinals were imper- 
vious in about 98 per cent, of the factories providing them. Out of the fac- 
tories employing women and providing urinals, about 86 per cent, had provi- 
ded separate urinals for women workers. 

4*6. Disposal oj Trade Wastes and Effluents 

The Survey has revealed that in about 9 per cent, of the Glass factories 
in the country, the trade waste was properly treated in the factory before it 
was discharged outside. The arrangement and method of disposal was maping 
in ditches and trenches (about 49 per cent.), discharge in public drain (36 per 
cent.) and discharge in river (16 per cent.). 

4-7. Leave and Holidays toilh Pay 

Annual leave (i.e. earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility which is 
required to be granted by the employers to their employees as a statutory obli- 
gation under the Factories Act, 1948. tSome of the State Governments have 



also passed laws for the grant of paid national and festival holidays to persons 
♦ inployed in industrial establishments. All other types of leave facilities have 
come into vogue either as a result of mutual agreements between the employers 
and the employees or as a consequence of some award. Statement 4*4, based 
on the data colb'i ted during the Survey, shows the prevailing practice in regard 
to granting of leave and holidays with pay in Glass factories in the country. 

Statement 4*4 
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4 • 7 • 1 . Famed Leave 

There was, generally, no system of granting earned leave with pay to 
the V orkers in the Glass Industry during 1944-45 when the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee conducted their Enquiry. Only one factory in Uttor Pradesh 
allowed 24 days’ leave witli pay in a year. In another factory in Punjab, 
workers were allowed one paid holiday after 14 days of continuous work. The 
present Survey has, however, shown that the system of granting earned leave 
with pay to workers was in existence in about half of the Glass factories in 
the comxtry, comprising all factories in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Rest of West 
Bengal’ ajrd ‘Maharashtra’, about 83 per cent, in ‘Residual Group*, 76 per 
cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’ and about 13 per cent, in Ferozabad. As 
among large and small factories, the percentage of factories granting earned 
leave was about 87 and 36 respectively at the Industry level. For all workers 
covered ruider the Factories Act, the conditions of eligibility, etc., were the 
same as laid down mider the Act. 

Data were also collected in respect of the number of workers who were 
granted earned leave during the calendar year 1964 and the extent of leave 
actually enjoyed by them. Details are presented in Statement 4*6, 
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Tliore wore wide disparlti&s in the proportion of workers who enjoyed 
<■ rned leave in the various centres e.g., while in Ferozabad tlie percentage 
of such workers was about 2, it was as high as 80 in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’. 
'IMic overall average in the coim try was 47 per cent. The proportion of workers 
eu]oyij\g leave was quite high (about 59 per cent.) in large factories but was 
consideraljly low (about 16 per cent.) in small factories. 

As regards the period of leave availed of durmg 1964, Statement 4*6 
shows that generally in all the centres, comparatively more workers enjoyed 
leave for a period of t)vor 10 and up to 15 days. In the Industry, as a whole, 
thi5 proportion of such workers was about 48 per cent. Those taking leave 
up to 10 days formed abotit 27 per cent, of the total while 20 per cent, of the 
employees remained on leave for a duration of over 15 and up to 30 days. About 
5 ])er cent, of the workers enjoyed earned leave for over a month. 

•I* 7 '2. Casual TtCave 

Th(^re is no mention iix the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee 
:,bout the system oi granting casual leave to workers m any of the Glass 
factories covered by them. The data collected during the present Survey 
show that about 18 per cent of the Glass fiw'tories in the country were allowing 
(^isTial leave with pay to their employees (Statement 4*4). In Ferozabad 
( cntrc, noi\o of the factories surveyed was foxmd to be grantirxg casual leave to 
its employees. The proportion of factories granting casual leave in Maharash* 
i,!a, ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, Residual Group, ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas* 
iind ‘Rest of West Bengal’ was about 45, 40, 38, 26 and 18 per cent, respeo- 
ti\'ely. As between large and small factories, at the Industry level, 43 per 
ccixt. of all large factories and about 8 per cent, of all small factories provided 
tliis facility. As such, casual leave benefit existed in proportionately more 
large factories than in small ones. 


In a])proximately 69 per cent, of the imits graixting casual leave, it was 
allowed only up to 10 days in a year. Leave over 10 and up to 16 days was 
permissible in about 31 per cent, of the units. None of the units surveyed 
granted casual leave for more than 15 days. 

Of the factories granting casual leave, in about 68 per cent., all employees 
could avail of this facility, whereas in the remaining 42 per cent, it was res- 
ti ict»Ml to only some categories of employees e.g., professional, managerial 
aivl cl' rical personnel. In about 65 per cent, of the factories granting casual 
li-avo, on condition was attached to the grant of such leave while, in the rest, 
CO motions such as one year’s service, permanency etc., were attached. Pule 
« onsolidatcd wages or basic pay and sdlowauces, as the case might be, wore 
j);iyablc in aout 97 per cent, of the units granting casual leave. In the re* 
in iining 3 bcr cent, of the factories, which were located in ‘Rest of West Bengal* 
si lift allowance, incentive bonus and attendance bonus were not paid during 
casual leave wchile the workers were entitled to basic pay, dearness allowance 
and house rent jdlowance. 
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i’7‘3. Sick Ijcave 

It. appcJirs from the Report of the Itfiboiir Ttxvesti}fati<»u Coimnittee that, 
during 1944-45, the system of granting sick leave did not exist m any of the 
Glass factories visited by them. However, with the coming into force of the 
Employees’ State Insuraixce Scheme, the benefit of sick leave with wages is 
ordinarily available to tlio employees under that Scheme. During the course 
of the present Survey, information regarding sick leave with pay was collected 
from those units only wliere the sick leav^e facility was being granted by the 
managements. irres])ective of t)iefa('.t whct]u(r they wore covered under tlie 
Employee.s’ State Insurance St'heme or iu*t. On the Itasis (jf the i-esults of 
the present Survey, it has been estimated that only about 7 per cent . 
of all Glass factories in the country were granting sick leave with pay to tlioir 
employees. The percentage of fiictories granting sick leave was the highest 
(about 35) in the ‘Rest of \V6.st Scngal’ centre (Statement 4 '4). No such 
facility was available to workers in Glafjs factories located in Ferozabad and 
‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’. 

Excepting about 16 per cent, of the luxits granting sick leave, where the 
])eriod of leave was up to 15 days in a year, in the remaining factories i.e., 84 
per cent, (comprising about 73 per cent, large and all snyill factories), it was 
up to 10 (.lays only. In a majority of the units granting sick leave, normal 
basic wages plus dearness allowance, or consolidated wagas, as the case might 
bo, were permissible during tlio period of sick leave. In a few fa''tories in 
‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’, the workers were paid Rs. 1'25 ])or day (hiring 
the period of sick leave. In about 51 per cent, of the factories, all workers were 
entitled to sick leave facilities while, in the rest, it was rastricted to certain 
specified categories only e.g., piece-rated production workers, clerical workers, 
professional and administrative ponsonnel, etc. In nearly one- third of the 
factories, no condition was attached to the grant of sick leave while, in the 
remaining factories, such leave was granted only on the production of a me- 
dical certificate or to permanent workers. 

4*7 •4. National Mid Festival Holidays 

According to the Iiabour Inve.stigation Committee, only a few factories 
covered in Bombay and Bangalore were allowing some paid festival holiday 
to the employees. The present Survey has, however, shown that the practice 
of granting national/festival holidays with pay appears to liave become id- 
most universal in Glaas factories in the country in as much as nearly 94 per 
cent, of them, comprising all large and about 92 per cent, of small factor ie-^ 
(Statement 4-4), were found to be allowing such holidays. In about two 
thirds of the units giving thase holidays, the benefit was enjoyed by all workers. 
In the rast, it was restricted to only some categories of workers e.g., produc- 
tion workers only, clerical staff only clerical and watch and ward employees 
etc. 

In about 10 per cent, of the factorias granting national/festival holidays 
the nmnber of holidays was up to 6 in a year. It was between 6 and 10 in 
nearly 62 per cent, of the factorias, between 11 and 15 in roughly 18 per cent, 
and more than 15 days in a year in the rest. 
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Excepting a few factories iu ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ centre where the 
workers w^erc paid Rs. 2*50 per day during such holidays, full wages were 
being allowed in the remaining factories. In about 95 per cent, of the Glass 
factories, no condition was attached to the grant of national/festival holidays 
while, in the remaining factories, condition like attendance on preceding and 
succeeding days was insisted upon for claiming payment for such holidays, 

4«8. Weekly-off 

All the Glass factories in the country were com))lying with the provisions 
of the Factories Act, 1918. regarding the grant of a weekly day of rest to 
workers. It was with pay in about 89 per cent, of the factories (comprising 
about 95 per cent, of large and 86 pe'r cent, of small factories) and without 
pay ill the rest. The factories where weekly day of rest was without pay were 
located in Maharashtra, Residual Grou]), ‘Calcutta and 24'Parganas’ and 
Ferozabad aiul the respective percentage of such factories was approximatley 
37, 18, 8 and 7. |In about 54 per cent, of the factories, all workers were allowed 
this facility while in the rest it was restricted to some categories of workers 
like clerical, admimstrative, watch and ward, etc. 



Chapter V 


WELFABE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been iii^ 
creasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few de* 
cades. Various Committees and Commissioas appointoil in India, from time 
to time, for enquiring into the conditions of industrial labour have never failed 
to pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliorative measures in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of workers. Government legislation has been quick in res- 
ponse and the various enactments passed thereby have gone a long way in 
improving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in com* 
pliance to the law, many items of welfare have been undertaken voluntarily 
by the employers for the benefit of their employees. Apart from humani- 
tirian considerations, the importance of the provision of welfare amenities 
has been increasingly recognised from the point of view of preservation of the 
efficiency of workers, which, h\ turn, contributes to higher productivity. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the existing 
extent of welfare facilities being enjoyed by workers in the Glass Industry. 
The information collected, both in respect of obligatory and non-obligatory 
welfare facilities, is presented in the following paragraphs. 

6*1. Drinking Water Facilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were found to be 
existing in all the units surveyed iu the country. Such facilities were in the 
form of water taps iu about 41 per cent, of the factories, earthen pitchers in 
about 7 per cent., tube wells iu 3 per cent, and buckets/drums in another 
2 per cent. In the remaining units, drinking water was provided through 
more than one of the above modes. The condition of receptacles was clean 
in almost all cases. Details appear in Statement 5*1. 
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Statement 5-1 

Drinki'ng Water Facilities in tlte Glass Industry. 
1965-66 
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Keeping in view the hygienic considerations, the Factories Act, 1948 
prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet of latrmes 
and uriixals. The Survey has showii that, excepting about 16 per cent, of 
the factories (comprising about 27, 20, 18, 17 and 15 ])or cent, of the factories 
m Maharashtra, ‘Rost of Uttar Pradesli’ ‘Rest of West Bengal’, ‘Calcutta and 
24 Pargaixas’ and Fcrozabad respectively) where drinking water points were 
.situated within the prohibited distance, in all other units the pro\'i.sion of 
law had been complied with. 

The Factories Act provides tlxat every facitory employing more than 
2.50 workers .should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other effective 
method during certain specified part of the year. On the basis of the infor- 
mation (iollected, it is e.stimat6d that only about one- fifth of the Olass factories 
in the couirtry were under such a statutory obligation. Of these, nearly 60 
per cent. (eompri.sing all fa(dories in Ferozabad, about 80 per cent, in ‘Rest 
of Uttar Pradesh’, about 66 per cent, ui Maharashtra, .50 per cent, in ‘Residual 
Group’, about 42 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24-ParganHs’ inul about 25 per 
cent, in ‘Rest of West Bengal’) had made .such arrangements. Tti addition 
to these, some factories which were under no statutory obligation had also 
made arrangements for supply of cooled water during summer atid thus about 
64 per cent, of the Glass factorie.s ijv the country were finuid to have made 
such arrangements. 

.5*2. irWt/uy FurilitHS 

Section 42 of the Fsictories Act, 1918 provides that adequate and suitable 
facilities for washing shtndd be provuled an<l maintained for the use of workers 
in ev'ery factory. Information collected duriirg the Survey shows that irearly 
.22 per ccivt. of the units in the Inditstry, comprising about 56 per cent, of 
largo and 22 per cent, of small fiw'.tories, had provided this facility. The fac- 
tories which had not jirovided the facility were mostly locatwl in Forozabtid 
and the ‘Galcutta aiul 24-Parganas’ <'entres. Tn the factories where no .se- 
Y>,arate wasjiing facilities had been provided, the drinking water points were 
being ii.sed for this jnirpose also. 

Wiierever .separate washing fivcilities liad bco?i provided, they were nr 
the form of showers c<citrollcd by taj>s (about 29 jwr ceixt.), water stored in 
receptacles and wash basins with taps (about 16 per cent, cjich). In the 
remaiixing units (about 29 Y>er cent.), they wore in the form of taps, tube wells, 
well water or a combinatiorx of more than one of the above types. The Survey 
has also reveiilo<l that some clcamsing material like .soap, soda, oil, etc., was 
being suppliexl to workers in about 59 ^xer cent, of the factories. 

Of the factories emY)loying women, aixd providing washuig facilitie.s, 
about one-third (comprising about 60 per cent, of the factories in ‘Rest of 
Uttar Pradesh’, 32 per cent, each in ‘Rest of We.st Bengal’ and Rcs’dual 
centres and 29 ^xer cent, in Maliarashtra) had YJtovided separate w{».shing place.s 
for their use which were Y)roperly screened. 
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5 ’ 3 . Bathing Facilities. 

The Factories Act, 1948, docs not contain anyspeoifi<! provision relating? to 
bathing f.icilitios but it authoris s State Governments to make rules requiring 
certain tyjjes of factories to provide sucli facilities for certain categories of 
employees. It was found during the course of the Survey, that about 46 per 
cent, of the factories, comprising about 57 per cent, of large and about 42 
per cent, of small factories, had provided bathing facilities for the, use of 
workers. As regards dilforeiit centres of the Industry, the proportion of tlie 
factories providing the facility was about 79 per cent, in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, 
46 per cent, in Ferozabad, 42 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganaa’, 37 per 
cent, in ‘Residual Group’, 36 per cent, in Maharashtra and 35 per cent, in 
‘Rest of West Bengal’. Of the factories providing bathing facilities, nearly 54 
per cent, employed women workers but separate bath rooms were provided in 
nearly two-thirds of such factories. In about 91 per cent, of the factories 
having bathing facilities, bathing platies were generally well maintained and 
kept clean. 

5*4. Canteens 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted its 
enquiry, there was no law regulating the establishment of canteens. Only a few 
factories in Calcutta, Bombay and Bangalore hfid provided this facility for 
their workers. According to Section 46 of the Factories Act, 1948, the State 
Governments may make rules requiring that in any specified factory, wlierein 
more than 250 workers are ordinarily employed, an ade<(uate canteen, accord- 
ing to the prescribed standards, should be provided for the use of workers. In- 
formation collected during the Survey shows that about 22 |>er cent, of the 
factories in the country, comprising about three-fourths of large and a few (2 per 
cent.) of small factories, were under a statutory obligatkm to provide canteens. 
Of these, about 72 per cent, (comprising all factories, in ‘Rost of West Bengal’ 
and Residual Centre, about 67 per cent, in Maharashtra, a)) 0 'it 60 jjor cent, 
in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, and about 57 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 2 t-Parga.nas') 
had complied with the legal requirement. In addition to tliest*, a few small 
factories in Maharashtra, though under no statutory ol)ligatiou to pi-ovide 
canteens, had also provided this facility. Thus, at the Tudustry level, about 
17 percent, of the Glass factories (comprising about 29, 33, 70, 27 and 40 per 
cent, of tlic factories in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta and ‘24-PaTgiinas,’ 
‘Rest of West Bengal’, Maharashtra and ‘Residual’ C- nt res respectively), were 
found to have provided canteens. In about 31 percent.of the factories having 
canteens, meals were served iu addition to tca/coffee and snacks, while in the 
remaining factories arraagement.s ('.xisted for the sale of tea, coffee and snacks 
alone. Adequate drinking water arrangement-! e.xisted iu about 94 j)or cent, of 
the factories having cmiteens. 

Nearly 41 per cent, of the canteens were run by contractoi-s, 40 per cent, by 
the man 'gements, 15 per cent, jointly by the managements and workers and 
the rest {i e., 4 per cent.) by workers. In about 41 per ctmt. of the canteens, 
Canteen Managing Committees, as required under the law, had been constitu- 
ted which were re,sponsible for fixing the prices of various items sold. Out of 
the remaining 59 per cent, of the factories having canteens, prices were being 
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fixed by niaiicigoineiits in abtnit 34 jkt cent, ami by cotit.ractor.s in aljout 25 per 
cent. In about 49 per cent, of the factorie.s having canteens, the items were 
being sold at a no-profit, uo-loss basis; at subsidised rates in about 28 per cent, 
and at market rates in the rest (23 j>er cent.). It was found during the course 
of the Survey, that price lists of various items sold, duly approved by the 
Canteen Managing Committees, were often not displayed in the cateen halls. 
Such lists could be seen in only about one-third of the factories having Canteen 
Managing Committees. 

The Survey has further revejiled that about 63 per cent, of the facstories 
having canteens gave subsidies to the wnteens either for supplying the articles 
at cheap rates (59 per cent.) or for meeting losses (41 per cent.). The location 
and hygienic eouditious of most of the canteens were satisfactory. Of the total 
estimated number of workers (i.c., 28.188) employed in Ola-ss factories having 
canteens, 12.478 workers (or nearly 44 percent.) were reported to be visiting 
them tlaily. The prop >rti<m of such workers was the highest in ‘Calcutta 
and 24-Parganas’ (about 61 percent.) and the lowest in ‘Rest of Uttar 
Pradesh’ (about :3(» per cent. ). 

5 • 5 . Creches 

According to the Labour Investigation (Aunmittoe which conducted its 
en«[Hiry in 1944-45, there were iio creehes in any of the fiictories surveyeil 
although in some- of them over 100 women were employed. The Factories .Vet, 
1948, rc<iuircs all factories employing more than 50 women workers to maintain 
a oreehe of a preserilx'd standard. It is estimated that, though about half of the 
Glass factories had women wr»rkor.s on their rolls during Marelu 1965, only 
about 8 per cent, employed more than 50 women workers. Of these, about. 
64 per cent, (c« unprisiug all such fact< »ries in Maharashtra and half t)f th<! factories 
in 'Residual Group’) had ])rovidcd or- ches. However, in <mly about 44 j)er cent, of 
these factories, the <;onditioii of creches was satisfactory. These creche.s, liesidca 
being located in congenial stirroundings, were found to be properly lighted, vent- 
ilated, furnished and maintained in clean and tidy condition. Children attending 
the creches were being provided with toys, soap, towel and milk. Full-time 
staff h:wl also been appointed to look after the children. In the remaining fac- 
tories having crech«‘.s (all located in the ‘Residual Group and foriuiug 66 
per cent, of all factories in the country), the condition of the creches was any- 
thing blit satisfactory. 

6 '6. Lockers 

Locker facilities for keeping clothings of the workers were found to be 
existing in only about 6 per cent, of the factories in the Industr}*, comprising 
about 10 per cent, of 1 irgc and 4 per cent, of small factories. No such facility waa 
provided in the factories located in Ferozabad and Residual Group. 
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6*7. Rest Shelters 

'rhc existeuce of rest shelters for the workers in a few units in Btmibay 
w^as re^rted by the Labour Investigation Committee ( 1944-45). Under the 
Factories Act, 1948, maintenance of rest shelters is obligatory for every fac- 
tory wherein more than 150 workers arc ordinarily employed. However, if the 
factory is mainttiining a canteen of the prescribed standard, the provision of a 
separate rest shelter is not obligatory. It is estimated that, in the Glass Industry, 
nearly 5 1 per cent, of the factories (comprising about 93 per cent, of 
large and 6 per cent, of small factories) were under a statutory obligation to 
provide rest shelters, Gf tliosc, nearly 37 per (;ent. (comprising about 66 50, 
49, 33 and 17 per cent, in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradcsli’, ‘Rost of West Bengid', 
‘Residual Centre’, Firozabad and Maliarashtra r» spectively) had done so. In 
addition to these, a few factories in Ferozabad, thoxigh under no statutory 
obligation, had also provided rest shelters. Thus, at the Industry level, about 
12 per cent, of the factories, whether under obligation or not, hiwl prcjvidod rest 
shelters. The proportion of sueli factories was about 39 2 )er ( cnt. in ‘Rest of 
Uttar Pradesli’, 35 per cent, in ‘Rest of West Bf'ngal’, 28 jjor cent, in ‘Residual 
Group’, 9 per cent, in Maliaraslitra and 4 i)cr cent, in Ferozi^b.^d. None of the 
factories in ‘Calcutta, and 24-Pargimas’ luitl refwrtedly provided rest shelters 
although about 58 percent, were obliged to«loso. It was further ob.served 
that in about 38 per cent, of the factories having rc.st shelters, t hese were not of 
the proscribe<l standard. In about 45per cent, of the factories, the rest shelters 
provided were not kept in tidy condition and in about 42 ])er cent, of the 
cases, there wasno drinking water facility. Other defects noticetl Avere lack of 
sufficient light in about 28 per cent., impro|)er ventilation in about 22 percent, 
and lack of adequate protection from weather m about 16 per cent, of the 
factories. In about 71 per cent, of the factories having rest shelters, some 
furniture like benches, tables, ch.airs, etc., had also been provided. 

5 • 8 . Recreation Faeilitic 

The Report of the Labour Investigation Committw does not make any 
mention of reoroation faeiLitie.s provided to workers during 1911-15, The 
present 8urvey has revealed that only one-tcuth of the Glass fa<dorie3 in the 
country had provided . recreation facilities such as out-dtwr games, indoor 
games, radio sets, film shows, dramas, etc. for their employees. No such faci- 
lities existed in the factories located in ‘Calcutta and 24-Pargfinas’ .The tyj)es of 
arrangcinents made, however, varie»l from factory to factory. Of the factories 
providing recreation facilities, about 88 per cent, provided out-door games, 
63 per cent, film shoAvs, 68 per cent. in-d<jor games, 44 per cent, 
radio set. sand 20 percent. «lratnas. In 11 [wr cent, of the factories 
roligiou.s and social functions Averc orgaziiscd. 

The o.xpenscs on recreation facilities were being mol through //ot: grants 
by managements in about 70 per cent, of the factories while in the rest (30 per- 
cent.), the cost was being met either from welfare funds or jointly by manage- 
ments and workers. In about 94 per cent, of the factories providing recreation 
facilitie-i, these were available to all workers while the rest afforded apjjortuni- 
tios for recreation to only those who paid some sub.scri|)tion. The fa ilities 
provid<*d Avere being managed by Labour/Welfare Officers in about 47 per cent 
of the factories, through Committees consisting of representatives of both 
employers and workers in about 44 percent., and directly by the employers in the 
remaining about 9 per cent, of the factories. 
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5*9. Educational Facilities 

Commenting on these facilities, the Labour luvestigatiou Committee had 
observed: “The employers have made no arrangements worth the name in any 
of the Provinces for the education of their adult employees or the children of 
the employees”*. The present Survey has also shown tliat arrangements for 
the education of workers’ children existeil in the Glass Industr y on a very inca gre 
scale as only about 6 per cent, of the factories in the country loxl provide<l 
schools. All the schools were being run by largo imits only in of Uttar 

Pradesh’, ‘Rost of West Bengal’, Maharashtra and the ‘Residual Group’_ 
Nearly 52 per cent, of the uuit.s ])rovidiug educatioiurl hicilitics were running 
high schools while in the remaining about 48 per cent., only primary schools 
existed. It was noticed that about 45 per cent, of the factories providing e<lu- 
oational facilities were not charging any fees from the stinlents att<>udiug 
the schools. In one large factory in Maharachtra, books au<l .some articles of 
stationery like exercise books, ■•elates, jwncils, etc., were being supplied 1‘ree 
to the students. A few factories located in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Rest of 
West Bengal’ and Maharashtra (constitut iug about 3 pei‘ c<;nt. at tlic 
Industry level) were fouud to be paying a regular subsidy to .some other scho<>ls 
for the education of their workers’ children. No arrangements, whatsoever, 
existed for adult education in any of the units surveyed. 

In one large factory in Maharashtra, tliero was arrangement for holding 
tailoring class for females. 

6*10. Medical Facilities 

During 1944-45, us reported by the Liibonr Xnv^estigatiou (Joinmittee, 
some of the factories visited by thenx were having di8pensarie.s. The position 
at the time of the present Survey is discussed below: 

6* 10* I. Hospitals ami Dispensaries 

During the o<Jurse of the Survey, it was found that about 23 per cent, of 
all large factories, aooountiug for about 7 per <;eut. of all factories in the country 
(comprising about 3.5, 29, 10 and 2 per cent, in ‘Rost of West Bengal’. ‘Rest of 
Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Residual Group’ and Ferozabad respectively) were running 
dispensarios/hospitals for the benefit of their employees. About 6‘2 per Ceixt. 
of these dispeusario.s/hospital3 were under the charge of full-time doctors, 
28 per cent, under part-time doctors and in the r<jst (10 per cent.), both pirt- 
time and full time doctors were provided. In about 16 per cent, of the 
dispensaries, compounders were also appointed. Part-time doctors wore 
available for 6 hours per week in about 28 per cent, of the factories, more 
than 6 and up to 12 hours per week in about 44 per cent, and for more than 
12 and up to 24 hours per week in the rest (about 28 per cent.). It was also 
observed that in a few units (about 2 per cent.) in ‘Rest of We.st ikuigal’ 
and Maharashtra, which did not have separate dispensarie8/ho.spitals, t here 
was arrangement for medical treatment of workers through contracts witji some 
doctors elsewhere. Thus in the Industry, as a whole, arrangements I'or medical 
treatment of workers existed in about 9 per cent, of the factories. Besides their 
normal duties, the doctors conducted medical examination of the .scht>ol 
children twice a year and attended to workers’ families also in some of the 

*B. P. .4'lxrk(*r— .Rapjrt oa Lxb mr Ooiiditioas iu the Claaa ladustry. 
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factorio.s. Among tlio fnctorics prnx-idiiig nieilioal facjlifcl<*s and employing 
contract labour, it was noticed tliat in about 53 ]>cr cent, of such factories 
the tx>iitract labour enjoyed medical facilities in the same manner as directly 
engaged labour. 

6 • 10 • 2 . A mbtdanc ' Rooms 

Unde.r the Factories Act, 1018, every factory employing more than 500 
workers is required to provide and maintain an ambiilauce room. The rules 
fiamo<l by the State Govcrnmouls prescribe the standard as well as cquipnumt 
of such rooms. It is estimated oil t ho basis of the information collected during 
t)i(i Survey tliat aJiout 31 per cent, of tho large laetorics or about 9 per cent, 
of all (Uass factories in the country (comprising about 62, 20, 19, 17 and 2 
{>er c<uit. in ‘Rest of \Vh>st Rengar, Mlcsklual Cl roup , ‘liest ol Utt:a.r Pradesh , 
'Calcutta ami 21 J’aigaiias' and Forozabikl r(\spectively) wore under a statutory 
obligation to [uoviiU^ ambulance rooms. Of tlie.se, only about 17 i)cr cent, 
((•oiiiprising all factories uudiir a statutory <d)ligation in heri>zal)ad a-ud one- 
third of Such fa<itories in ‘Rest of West RengaV) luul a<:lnally done so. In none 
of the factories, ambulance rooms were nmhu* tlu^ eharge oi lulhlinu; doctors. 
These were cither a part of th<' dispensary under the charge oI a part-time <loctt>j' 
or under the charge of son u' otlnw tiaiiKMl personnel like <H)mpouiulor. None 
of the. factories surve.y*?d ha<l voluntarily ]U-Qvidcd an ambulanc*c room. 

5 • 10 • 3 . First-aul Boxes 

Tlie Factories Act, 1918 lavs down that e.vory fjmtory should maintain 
first-aid boxes, at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordinarily employocl. 
Sindi boxes must/ contain tin' pr scribt'd items and sliould be readily accessible 
to workers during all the working hours. The iSurvcy results show that about 
89 per (^cnt. of the Glass Factories in the country (comprising all factories 
in ‘pest of Uttaa’ Pradesh , ‘R<*st ot West Bengal , Maharashtra and Re'Skliial 
Centres and almiit 81 yov cinit. of fa,ctorios in Ferozabad and about 07 per 
cent, in ‘Paleutta aiul 2 1-Parga ims*) w<U 4‘ mairit aining first aid boxes, but onl\ 
12 ]><M' eent. ‘*i thean kept the presci'ilxMl conimits. Uthers were ioutid to b«‘ 
delie ieut u (Mi.e or more items. Tln^ Fae. lories Act also provides that all first- 
aid boxes must be kept \\\uWv the charge of trained tirst-aiders. However, 
it was J’ound that in afiout 59 p(‘.r cent, ol tlie luctories, none of the first-aid 
boxes were under t he ( harge of trainerl personnel. Of tho 41 per cent, factories 
halving trained first-aiders, nearly all of them were trained under the fet. Johns^ 
Ambulance. 

5* 1 1 Transport Facilities 

rile worlcors in tic - (Uass liulustrv were usually not giv^iU any transport 
facility by tlie maiiagtMuents. TJiis may be due U) the lai't that the majority 
of workers lived not very far iroui tlie fa4dtn'ic.s. As sucJi, it was only in about 
2 per cimt. of tlic Glass factories in the country (comjirisiug about 18 per cent, 
of t fie factories in ' Pest, of West Beiigar and about 10 })(‘r ciuit. in Maliarashtra) 
tliat sucli faealit-ics liad betui [irovidcMl to tho emjiloyecs. It was in tho shape 
f>r reimbursing the cost of moiitlily railway ticikets or by ]>roviding free or 
' ' uiccssi^ >nal trans[)ort to workers fiauii thi^ir l■<‘si<h^^<*<* to workplace and back. 



5H2. Other Amenities 


'Fhe Saivov results iudieato that only two large factories surveyed — otie 
in' Rest of Uttar rradcsli’ and tJic olLor in ‘Host of West Bciigarr-w ere ruiiuing 
grain s[iop»s for tUe l)euefit of tlicir employceH. fu botli of tliesc fart<n-ies, coiumo- 
riitics were Bold ftt eoiitrolled ])]*iccs. 

Co-oporutive societies wore fnuotiojiing in about 8 per cent, of tlio Glass 
factories in tlio country. Of tliesc, in about 44 i^er cent, there were credit 
societies; in 43 per cent, co-operative stores and in 13 pei* cent, multipurpose 
societies. Nearly half of the factories liaving co-operativo sooicties (comprising 
50 per cent, of the foctorics in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh^ and about 67 per cent, 
in the 'Rosiduar Centre) wine giving >somc financial aid to t Kese so<uctics. 

5*13. Housing Faciliiits 

'fhe habour Investigation Conuulttc' liud reported that residential ac,- 
<*omiuodatiou was provideil to workers at all the ceiifiiNs visited l>y tliein and 
al>out tiO por <*eut. of the total number of workers i‘mploy4‘d in 

Class factories wm^ liousnl by tiie *^t the tiua^ of lie* 

privsent Survey, nearly '1\ per cent, of the (Jlas-; fac tories, eoiuprisiiig 
jihont 0*J per eiuit. of l«uge and 0 per cent, of small factories, liad 
pruvidixl housing ac<‘omm<Mlat ion to thrir worktus. d'Jie propurt iun i>f 1 lie 
1’a.clories |>rovidiug housijig a<;cumrnodatioii was the higlu'st (70 per cent), in 
‘Rest of Wi^sl: IhuxgaP aii<l the lowest (al)out 2 per cent.) iji Ferozabad. It is 
‘significant to noU‘ that none of the small factories surveyed in Ferozab.id, 
‘Calcutta and 24 Ihvrganas’ and ’R(*.st of West Bengal* liail j>rovjded any luais- 
itg accommodation to its ean|)lovees. The details about the type of accommo- 
dation provided, rent cliaigisl. et( are presiuitcnl in ♦Statenauit 0 ' 2 . 
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Statement 6-2 

Estimated Percentage of Factories in the Glass Industry Promding Houses, Extent of Accommodation atid Rent Charged 

( 1965 - 66 ) 
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It will be seen from the Sti temeut (6*2) that nearly three-fourths of the 
houses provided were one-room tenements, 21 j)er cent, had two-rooms and the 
rest (about 4 per cent.) had tlirco or more rooms. It was also noticed that only 
the large factories provided houses with more than two rooms. In about 
69 per cent, of the factories, the houses were rout free. lu Ferozal)ad and ‘Cal- 
cutta and 24 P^irganas’, none of the units providing housing facilities charged 
rent from its employees. In about G ]>cr cent, of the factories, rout was cliargc'd 
partially from some employees. In the remaining about oixe-fourth of the fac- 
tories, rent tvas charged from all allottees. About 79 })or cent, of the hous(*s 
were ^^/cra-built and the rest kutcha. It is estimated that, of the 52,397 workers 
(covered under the Factories A(!t) cmi)loyed in the Industry in 31st March, 
1905, about 13 percent. b,ad been provided houses by the employers. Details 
in r(‘spoct of different centres and as between two size grou]>s are pres^mtod in 
Statement 5-3. 

Statement 6*3 

Eslinuited Percentaqe of Workers Allotted Homes in the Glass Industry 

(1965-66) 


Centro 





Number of 
Factories 

Number of 
Workers* 
Employed as 
on 31-3-1965 

Percentage of 
Workers 
Allotted 
Houses 

1 





2 

3 

4 

1. Ferozabad 





156 

10,817 

1*4 

(a) Largo Factories 





14 

3,053 

4-3 

(6) Small Factories 





142 

7,164 

— 

3. Rest of Uttar Pradesh 





31 

9,132 

14 5 

(a) I-argo Factories 





15 

7,948 

13-8 

iPI (6) Small Factorie.s 





16 

1,184 

18-8 

3. Calcutta and 24 Parganaa 





24 

6.492 

4-7 

(a) Large Factories 





14 

6,170 

60 

(6) Small Factories 





10 

322 

— 

4. Rost of West Bengal 





10 

5,018 

25 8 

(a) Large Factories 





7 

4,653 

37-8 

(6) Small Factories 





3 

365 

— 

5. Maharashtra 





36 

9.165 

23*3 

(a) Largo Factories 





13 

6,008 

27-6 

(6) Small Factories 





23 

3.167 

12-1 

6. Residual 





42 

11,773 

13-5 

(a) Ijarge Factories 





21 

10,165 

121 

(6) Small Factories 





21 

1,618 

21-9 

7. All-India 





299 

62,397 

12*8 

(a) Largo Factories 





84 

38,587 

14-9 

(b) Small Factories 





215 

13,810 

70 


♦Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 


Facilities for building bouses were being provided to the employees in 
about 10 per cent, of tbe Glass factories iu the country, comprising about 20 
per cent, of tbe factories m Mabarasbtra and 18 percent, iu tbe ‘Residual 
Group’. In tbe remaining centres, no sucb facilities were provided. 



CuArrEH VI 


SOCIAL SKOUKITY 

IMor to tlio attaiiuuejifc of ludopeudouco, factory workers in the couutry 
enjoyed social security only to a limited extent whicli was through the AVork- 
meii’s Comi>etisatioji Ad, passed hy tlie Central Oo\'erinu(3ut and the Maternity 
lienefit Acts enacted by the State (Tovcriuuouts. However, after I?idcj)eudeuco, 
tliero has been a considerable enlargement of the sci>pe and content of social 
secnirity benefits, largclj' as a result, of adoption of such statutory measures 
as the Employees’ State Insuram^e Act, 1918, and tlie Employce.s’ Provident 
Funds Act, 1952, Tlie follo^viug paragr.aphs describe briefly the sociivl security' 
houefits being enjoyed by workers in the Glass facdories in the r^ouiiiry at the 
t une of the present SuTve^^ 

()•!. Provident Pnnd 

During 19U-45, the. Labour Investigation Committee had re[K)rted the 
existence of provident fund sclieiues in one glass factory^ each in Bengal, IJom- 
by aivl Bangalore. TJio prcsoJit Surv'ey results sliow that provident fund sche- 
mes wore in existence in about 56 per cent, of the Glass factories in the country 
(Comprising all large and about 39 percent, of the small factories. Since the 
Ihnployees’ Provident Funds Act does not apply^ to all tlio units in the Indus- 
trv and j>rovides for exemption to some catogori(3s of them, the proportion of 
factories having the ])rovidont fund schemes in tlie various centres of the 
Industry uaturally differed. This prop>rtiou was the lowest (about 38 per ceut ) 
m Ferozabad, wliere the scheme was operating iu all large and 32 per oeut. of 
small fiudories. 

I u all the ftwitorios having |)ro\ ident fund schemes, the provident funds had 
been sot up under the Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme framed by the 
(iovornmeut of India and, consecjuentlv, the rate of contribution, conditions 
of eligibility^ etc,, were the same as laid <lown in t]ie Scheme. About 2 per c?eut. 
of the factories were having, in lulditioii to the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Scheme, some otlier ])rovident fund schemes as well for those workers wIkj 
w(we not covered under the statutory'^ scheme. 

An esthuated number of 27*9 thousand workers in the Glass factories 
i.c., about 53 per cent, of the total number of workers covered under tlie Fac- 
tories Act, 1918, were members of various providejit fund schemos as on 31st. 
March. 1965. Details of different centres appear in Statement 6*1, . 
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Statomknt 6‘ I 

E^Unwk‘4 Percenfu(i<i uf Glusa /<'(wkiri(:n Jiavliu/ Provldenl Fund Si'h'itu’.'f. pfn. 

(dlxl Mardi liHUi) 


Centre 


Xumbor Por- Percentage (of Col. 3) of 

'L'otal 

Total 

Per- 

<if 

ooiilago Fiuituritid having 

N’nmbcr Xurniiei 

[• ceiifcago 

Fao- 

of ^ — >* 

of 

of 

of 

tnrii^ 

Flic- Min- Otiicir Mm- 

W’or- 

Wor- 

Wor- 


tories ploycoH* Schemert ployoe.s' 

kers* 

kci-.'d 

kers 


having Pro- Pro- 

Mm- 

who 

who 


Pro- videiit vidout 

ployod 

w'<!rij 

« ere 


vidi'iil Mu nils Fund 

a s /m 

Mcm- 

Meiu- 


Fund Sehemi‘ as well 

3l-3-fn 

bi'fH 

Ixns 


Sohemes as other 


i>f live 

of the 


.•>chciiie.s 


i^ro- 

Pro- 




vident 

videiit 




Fund 

Fund 




Seheincs Schemes 


(of 

col. 7 ) 


3.Poi'0/.a*»n(l .. 

(a) Liirpjo Factories 
(h) Small Fnotories 

:i. U**.sfc of Uttar IVadosh 
{a) Largo Paotorics 
( 6 ) Small Pacborios 

3 . a^lontta and 24 Pargan!i.a 
(a) Largo Factories 

{h) Small Factories 

4. UostofW-‘st Bi-iigal 

(rt) Largo Fact orius 
</») Small Factories 

5 . Maharashtra 

(a) Largo Faotoru'.s 
(ft) Small Faotorins 

♦». Iloaidiial 

(fi) Largo li'actnries 
(ft) Small Factories 

7 . /Vll*India 
(ty) Largo PivjtorioH 
(ft) Small Faofcorios 


•> 

3 

4 

5 

I.>(i 

:5SI 

l(¥FO 


11 

lOU'O 

luo 0 

— 

112 

32 0 

1000 


:u 

7*)* 1 

S7-S 

- 

15 

100 •() 

soo 


10 

00-0 

lOtJO 

— 

34 

75-0 

1000 

— 

U 

lilOO 

l(¥) 0 


10 

<10 *0 

H¥10 

— 

10 

S5-0 

1000 

- 

7 

1000 

1(K)0 

— 

3 

.|0*0 

100 0 

— 

30 

SIS 

UKVO 

— 

13 

100*0 

100 0 


23 

71-4 

100 0 

__ 

13 

00-7 

1000 

— 

21 

lOilO 

1000 

- 

21 

33-3 

1000 


290 

50-2 

08-2 

— 

SI 

](H)0 

tXM 

- 

215 

30 1 

lOOO 



0 


8 

t) 


10,817 

700 

7- t 

— 

3,05;! 

235 

0-4 


7.101 

5»d 

7-.S 

12-2 

‘),132 

0,082 

73-2 

20.0 

7.918 

0,219 

78-2 

— 

1,181 

403 

39-1 


0,1‘)2 

4,237 

05 -.1 

- 

0,170 

4,004 

65-9 

— 

322 

173 

53-7 

— 

5,01 S 

2,.5.80 

51 tJ 


4,053 

2.480 

53 • .5 


:ui') 

100 

27- 1 


0,105 

4,010 

50-3 

— 

0,008 

3,773 

02-8 

— 

3,157 

837 

20-5 

— 

11,773 

8.950 

70- 1 


10,155 

8,171 

80-5 

— 

1,0 IS 

788 

48*7 

IS 

52,397 

27,873 

. 53-2 

3 0 

33,587 

iM,051 

ftt*7 


13,810 

2,922 

21-2 


♦(Worod mulertho Factories Act, K) 4 S, 

6*2. Veni^iciii 

The Sur^-ey results show that in none of the nuits surveyed was tJiore uuy 
pension scheme for the workers. This was the po.sition oven m 1944-45 as 
reported hy the Labour Investigation Committee. 
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0*3. Gratuity St^icmes 

III tlie Glass Industry, tlie system of paying gratuity was prevalent only 
a very limited exteixt as only two factories surveyed — one large factory 
in ‘Besidual Group’ and one small factory in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh.’ — -were 
foimd to be paying gratuity to their employees. These constituted only about 
2 per cent, of all the Glass factories in the country. Even during 1944-55, 
none of the factories visited by the Labour Investigation Committee had 
any gratuity scheme. 


Gratuity was payable to workers or their dependants in the case of death, 
retirement and termination of service by employers on gromids other than 
misconduct in the factory located in the ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ centre while, 
in the other, gratuity was payable only in the case of retirement. In both the 
factories, the schemes were regular. The rate of payment varied from 10 days’ 
to 16 days’ wages for each completed year of service in the small factory while 
it was 15 days’ bsvsic pay for each completed yesir of service with a maximum 
of 15 months’ pay in the large factory. The period of qualifying service was 
completion of 20 years of service i!\ the large fiustory and the attainment of 
68 years of age in the other. 

On the basis of the data collected during the present Survey, it has been 
estimated that 41 persons in the Industry receiv^ gratuity during the year 
1964. 


6*4. Maternity. Benefits 

Legislation providing for pa 5 m 6 nt of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain other faci- 
lities, etc., to women employed in factories exists in almost all States under the 
various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Gk)veriunonts. However, 
whtwe the Employee's’ State Insurance Scheme has been put uito force, the 
emidoyers are absolved of their liability under the concerned Maternity Bene- 
fit Act. 

During the course of the Survey, information about the payment of mater- 
nity benefits could be collected only in respect of those sampled factories where 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme had not been implemented and conse- 
quently the benefit, where payable, was paid directly by the employers. 
Inlbimatiou about the number of maternity claims made and accepted for 
payment during the year 1964 was collected from the sampled units employ- 
ing women workers. Though women were employed in about half of the fac- 
tories in the country and in all the centres of the Industry, it was only in case 
of women workers in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, Maharashtra and ‘Residual’ 
Centres that maternity claims were made. In the uidustry as a whole, it is 
estimated that 50 women workers submitted maternity claims during 1964 and 
all were accepted for payment by the concerned managements. 
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6*5. Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to time, 
and the Employees’ State iTwirancc Act, 1948, provide for payment of com- 
pensation to the workers who are injured on account of ac<!idout.s arising out of 
and in the course of employment. Since the scheme framed under the latter Act 
is being gra<lually extendetl to v'arious industrial ceixtres, in those miits of 
Glass Iixdustry where the scheme ha<l not boon implemented, workers were 
entitled to receive compen.sation «lirectly from their employers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Information was collected during the 
Survey in respect of number and nature of micidcnts from all the sampled 
factories whether covered or not uufler Employees’ State Tusiirance Schem<'. 
It is estimated that, durijig 1984, accidents took place in. about 26 per cent, of 
the Glass factories, comprising about 67 per cent, of large and 10 per cent, of 
small factories involving 1,182 workers in the Industry. T*erha])s a better pic- 
ture can bo had when, the number of workers involved in accidcn.ts vis-a-vis 
the number of workers ('.m[)Ioyed is taken into account. The numlmr of wor- 
kers involved in accidents per tlmusaud workers employed, based on the es- 
timate of average number employed during 1961, as also distribution of wor- 
kers involved by nature of ac(!iden,ts are given in Statement 6*2. 

Statement 6*2 

Estimated Proportion of Worhers Involved in Accidents by Nature of 

Accidents in the Glass Industry 
(1964) 

Number Peroen- "Eatlma- Number of Workers involved in Acoidenta 
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1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I. Fi*r<»/}ihAiI 

l.'id 

0-4 

H,r»:io 

. , 


4-2 

4-2 

(a) F;iot«*ri( s 

N 

300 

3,430 

- 

- 

7*0 

7*0 

(ft) Hiiiall Fa<*t<iri<‘N 

IVJ 

4-0 

5,094 


— 

3-4 

2-4 

2, Rest of l.ULir l*racioH!i . . 

;ti 

38*7 

7,m 

, ^ 

0-4 

120 

12-4 

(a) Lariio KaetoricM 

ir> 

so-o 

0,405 

— 

0-5 

125 

13-0 

(6) Small FactsnVv 

It) 


9(19 

-- 

— 

8-3 

8-3 

3. Calcutta and 24 Pargariao 

34 

33 3 

5,684 





49- 1 

49- 1 

(a) Largo Factories 

14 

,77-1 

5,404 

— 

— 

61-6 

51 -6 

(ft) Small FactuM'ios 

10 

— 

3S0 

— 

— 

— 


4. Rest of Wo^f l>cij'jal 

In 

S/iO 

1,392 



84 * ( J 

8lMt 

(a) Largti Factorios 

7 

IGO-O 

4.095 


— 

89 - I 

S9l 

(ft) Small Fa('tori«^^ 

:i 

oOt) 

397 

- 

- 

13 5 

13*5 

5. Maharashtra 

:i(i 

;>4 o 

11,085 



34-4 

34*4 

(<i) T^arge Faotorii\s 

13 

7ft •() 

5,998 





51 -8 

51*8 

(ft) Small Faotorioa 

23 

42*9 

5,087 

— 

— 

13-8 

13 8 

5. Residual 

42 

48-3 

9,312 

0‘7 


34*3 

34*9 

(a) Largo Faotori(‘S 

31 

80*0 

8.040 

0-5 



37-7 

38*2 

(ft) Small Factories 

21 

Id *7 

1,272 

2 4 

— 

11*8 

14*2 

7. All-India 

299 

2ft*7 

46,437 

01 

01 

31-7 

31*9 

(a) Largo FaotorioH 

Si 

(»7 • 1 

33,438 

(M 

0*1 

4<»ft 

41*0 

(ft) Small Factories 

21.7 

0 6 

12,999 

0-2 

-- 

8-4 

8*6 
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11. will 1 k>. soon IVom tlio Stutciaeiil (5*2) tliat llui ovoihII rat«^ of ii(H!|(1(>iit.s 
works mil to uoarly 22 ])<m’ llioustaad workers employed. 'I'he, froqueney laP*. 
()1‘ accidents w'as sif^nilieaiitly hioluw in lar<fe fiudories t]m,n in small oni!s. I>(!in^^ 
about. 41 and 9 per tJionsand resjiOctively.TJio rate oPaccic tents was the Jiiglmst 
(H t per thousand) in ’Rest of West Bengal' and tlio lowest (i per thousand) 
in kV.rozabail. As regards the nature of .icoidents, the uiunher of persons in- 
volved in fatal accidents and those resulting hi permanent disability w'as al- 
most negligible. The majority of workers involved in accidents suffore*! only 
tem])orary disabilil ies. 

C'O. Occupational Dixm'<c.'< 

As regards ociaipational di.seas*fs atHictiug the workers in (lla.ss Indiisliy. 
only one of the large factories surveyed in the “Ihist of \Ye.st Bengal’ centre 
roiiorted that some of its w(trke,rs siiffereil from dermatitis due to coming in 
contact with certain chemicals. 



nHAi»ri<:ii VTT 

IXDI'OTIUAL KKLzVTlOXS 

Duria^ Iho prcstvnt >Siir\«n% iiiloriUiil ion was (jolli'c-loil iu rn.sjxH't of soii)*‘ 
important aspects of industrial relations in tlic Olnss I'udnstry aiul tlit^ findinns 
appear iu tlic follo\vii\.<t )>a.ragraplis. 

7*1, InduMrIaJ DispHtes' 

Data portainii'.jjr to industrial disputes iti t]H‘. tllass Industry were Jiol 
collected <hirin<jj tlic pr(‘scn< Siirv'cy sin<T(‘ tlic, same vvcu-c a.\'aila.l>ln in I lie Labour 
JJuroau. Su( li i?ddrfna.ri<»n in respect of the muub(‘r ol* disputes in th(j (rlas.s 
fndustrv a.nd <*onsoque]it loss (»f Man-davs since 11)59 is niven in Statement 

S'rA'rEMKXT 7*1 

tUU^irr nf l\<>sKl(ui.g itt Woihr/ s ttth! 

Man^^dutfs ijns! In If/r (jr/.((ss Jmltishtf 


\'oar 

Number ol 

Number ot 

Number ot 


Disputes* 

VV'orkcr.s Jiivolv(vl 

Mill 1 -days Lost 

1 

•> 

a 

4 

1959 

2a 

0,107 

1,03,555 

1900 

lo 

a, 597 

51,800 

1901 

17 

3,354 

53,432 

1902 

19 

12,343 

2,41,864 

190:i 

.. • .. 17 

1 b62r» 

38,996 

1904 

25 

8,354 

97,738 

I90f» 

IU 

0,238 

2,82,869 


•‘Source: Uiirezni. iTidiaii iiabniir Voar no«>kp, lt)t»Olo Ien5» 

'^'Pheso include both stiiUca nud lock outs. 

It will lie observed from tlio Statement (7'1) that except for r.lii‘. years 
1959, L962, 1991 and I9t>5, the industry ejijoye<l more, or less, peaceful labour 
mana.^emoJit relations. The main reasons fertile considera]>le loss of man- 
days during tJio year 1959, 1962, 1961: and 1965 we.ni strikes ou. aceoiuit of 
disputes relating to wage revisions, bonus, suspe.nsiou. <diarge slieating or 
assault of <*ertain workers, et(\, and lock-out>^ because of indiscipline and go- 
slow tactics of the workers, refusal of w<»rk(‘rs to work iu newly imposed sliift s 
auil inter-union rivalry. 

7*2. Trade Umonisw, 

(Jonunenting on the state of trade unionism in the (Hass Tiulustry, the 
Labour Invmtigation OommhtiX> had observed; ‘‘Because of the dcfacln s(?a- 
smial nature of the industry and tlie consequent intermittt^nt periods of un- 
employment, the glass factory workers hav(^ not ]>e<^n able, to organise tliem- 
selves into strong iuiions'\* 

••*9. V. Adark*’ir Jlep'Tt. on bab^ur (joiiditions i.i iho i M.irh Indus! rw P. 72, 

Til 
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luformatiou collected in the course of the present Survey shows that trade 
unionism had developed in varying degrees in all the centres of the Industry. 
Details appear in Statement 7*2. 

Statement 7*2 


EstinuUed Percentage of Glass Facto ties Where Workers were Members of 

Trade Unions, etc. 

(7966-66) 


Centre 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 
Workers 
were 
Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Number of 
Workers* 
as on 
31-3.1965 

Number of 
Workers 
who were 
Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

where 

Trade 
Unions 
(some or 
all) were 
Recognised 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Ferozabad . . 

156 

45*4 

10,817 

2,993 

(27-7) 

12*0 

(o) Large Factories. . 

14 

1000 

3,653 

1,188 

(32*5) 

20*0 

(b) Small Factories 

142 

400 

7,164 

180 

(25*2) 

10-0 

2. Best of Uttar Pradesh 

31 

48*4 

9,132 

4,486 

(49-1) 

60*0 

(a) Large Factories. . 

15 

100*0 

7,948 

4,486 
(58 -4) 

60*0 

(b) Small Factories 

3. Calcutta and 24 

16 

* 

1,184 

*■•■*• 

mmm 

Farganas 

24 

760 

0,492 

6,016 

(77-3) 

77*8 

(a) Large Factories . . 

14 

1000 

6,170 

4,849 

(78*6) 

71-4 

(ft) Small Factories 

10 

400 

322 

167 

(51*9) 

40*0 

4. Rest of West Bengal 

10 

70*0 

5,018 

3,718 

(74-1) 

100*0 

(a) Large Factories. . 

7 

100*0 

4,653 

3,718 

(79*9) 

100-0 

(ft) Small Factories 

3 

— 

365 

— 

— 

5. Maharashtra 

36 

45*3 

9,165 

3.775 

(41*2) 

60-0 

(a) Large Factories. . 

13 

75*0 

6,008 

2.655 

(44*2) 

66*7 

(ft) Small Factories 

23 

28 6 

3,157 

1,120 

(36*6) 

50*1 

6. Residual 

42 

66 7 

11,773 

7,887 

(67-0) 

1000 

(«) Large Factories. . 

21 

100 0 

10,155 

7,254 

(71*4) 

100*0 

(ft) Small Factories 

21 

33 3 

1,618 

633 

(39*1) 

100*0 

7. All India 

199 

61*9 

52,397 

27,874 

(53-2) 

49*2 

{a) Large Factories. . 

84 

06*1 

38,587 

24,149 

(62*6) 

69*7 

(ft) Small Factories 

215 

34*6 

13,810 

3,725 

(27*0) 

26-8 


"■‘Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 


IVote: — ^Figures wiUtin brackets in Column 5 are percentages of workers wbo were members of 
tra^ unions to the total number of workers Coveim under the Factories Act, 1048 on the speei* 
fied date. 
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It will be seen from the Statement (7*2) that m about 62 per cent, of the 
Glass factories in the country, comprising nearly 96 per cent, of large aiid 
36 per cent, of small factories, workers had organised themselves into trade 
unions. Approximately 63 per cent, of the workers were members of trade 
miions, workers in large factories accounting for about 63 per cent, and those 
in small ones for about 27 per cent. In nearly half of the factories having 
unions, the managements had given them recognition. 

As among different centres, the development of trade miionism was, 
however, uneven. For example, in the factories Iwatcd in the ‘Calcutta 
and 24-Parganas’, ‘Rest of West Rengal’ and ‘Residual’ Ceixtrcs, the workers 
were hi^ly imionised while in Ferozabad, ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ and Maha- 
rashtra, the percentages of workers who were members of the unions were 
quite low. 

It was observed during the Survey that the most imy)ortaut activity of 
trade unioixs in the Glass Industry was securing of claims of their members 
under the various Iiabour Acts as nesirly all the unions were found to be doing 
this. In ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’ centre, a few unions were providing 
recreation facilitie.s. About 3 per cent, of the rmiojis (located in the ‘Residual’, 
‘Rest of West Reixgal’ and ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’ centres) were pro- 
viding relief to distressed workers. No attention appears to have been paid 
to adult education. 

7 • 3. Collective Agreetnents 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of collec- 
tive agreements concluded between employers and workers in the sampled 
establishments since 1966. It was foimd that about 12 per cent, of the fac- 
tories in the coimtry had concluded such agreements. Collective agreements 
were concluded more among large factories than small ones. Such agreements 
were fouixd to have been entered into in all the centres except ‘Rest of West 
Rengal’. The percentage of factories which had concluded collective agree- 
ments in the Residual Group, Maharashtra, ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta 
and 24-Pargana3’ and Ferozabad was ixearly 38, 36, 10, 8 and 2 respectively. 
The main issues covered under the collective agreements included wages, 
dearness allowance, leave, attendance bonus, provident fund, gratuity and 
provision of welfare facilities. 

7*4. Standing Orders 

With the enactment of Industrial Emplo}anent (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers 
to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classification of 
workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termiixation of 
employment and redress of grievances, etc. 



It is that W |kt vvAii. of tJic (rliis.s liM*.l;orias (oonxprisiim 

nil h\>v<n\ iMul ahotU '2^ per rr.iit, of small fnrlorios) i»i the country wore under 
;i statntorv o\)l5|Lsatiou lo iVauie Btaudinp; Orders for their tauplovees. Of 
these, nearly H7 per eciit. of the fact<»ries (comprising all factories surveyed 
in Ferozuhad. ‘Host of Utlar Vrailesli* and ‘(.hlcntta juid 2 t rarganas’, 
7r> per cent, in ‘Rest of West Uongar, 4‘d \)er <*ent. in Maharashtra and about 
89 per C(‘nt. in Uie, Hesi<lual Uroup had fulfilled llieir obligatitui. U was, 
]iow(‘Vt‘r. lu'tieed tliat Sta-udinji Ortlers were acliially in (^xij^ieiuic in n.carly 
half t»f tin'. IWdories in the country as sumo i)l‘ the factoTi<‘s in Verozahad had 
framed llie St;n\ding Onh i'^ <ni llieir own. l)oiu.i]s ap|>ear in Statement 7-:i. 
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Tu all tlie iiuits liaviug Stiuidiug Ordo.rs, thi‘sc wi'vo IVauicd vmder tlio luduH- 
trial Pimployinont (Standing OrdcTs) iVct . \i\ tlvo. Standiv.g Orders wro 

reported to liave Ijooi eertiried. 

7*5. J^ihow'j Welfare Officers 

With a vi(3w to enabling employers to have better arruugoments lor per- 
sonnol ]nauageinent and. to help them in securing pr()|>cj‘ iiuplcmentiition oi 
labour laws, a specific provision has l)C(iu luadtj ii> tin'. Factories uV.ct, 1918, 
rcMpiiiiiig all factories employing 50t> or more workers to appuiiU a W^olfarc 
t )ni<*ei'. The rul<*.s (Va,rne<l by llie, Htat e t rovernmeiii ^ iiiMlei- the Aet pr<*^c.riho 
the IniMl itMi.-N a.n(ldnti<‘s «>(* llu'.so (dfieciN. 

ll. is esliniat(‘.d ijiat abont: per ( en.l . id.' the. bi-rgi* I'iKiories or about 9 

per een.l . of all ( Mass factories in the count i‘y (comprising about per ciait. ot 
the i'acUories ifi Ferozabad. 19 per cent. ii\ ‘ Uest of Uttar Pradesjr 17 pe.re<Mit. 
i?), Miilentta. a”d ‘Jd Varganask b’i ])er cent, in ’Jiest of West Bengal' and 
!^0 percent, in. tbe Residua) Centre) were under a. slat uliuv «d»liga1 ion to 
appoint \\ ell‘ai*<». ( Mlici'rs. ,\ll sueb un.it s bad eomplierl w it li the provision ol‘ 
law l)y appointing Welfare OHieers. In addition, some* id' the I’aci (»ries jit 
Maharashtra. ‘.Rest of U>tar Pradeslp and Residual (.{roup. Ijiougli not under 
a stat nt orv oldigation, ba.< I also appointed sueb. idfieers. ^Dius. in. fail, about 
It. per eeid . of iJie (Mass I'aetori .s in llie eoiintry bad appointed \\ elfari* 
Dflicers. 

'fhe funetious of I ho We.lfare. ( HUcers we.re. reportedly t he same as pre^ 
eribed uiuh^r thi*. Faetorii's Act . Sis uring redress of workers' day-to-day grie.van 
cos and maiiitiaiani'c ol* harmonious relations between the ma.nage 
ment anil the, enifiloyees by act ing a.s liaison olliccrs wen* their most imj)uraiii 
funct ions. ( )rga»dsa^ ion. and supervision of welfare, and reen.*afi(ai aefivitios 
a.lso formed a. part of tiieir duties. Besides, in about 5s pnr eeid . of tin*, far 
tories wbeic NNelfan* < Mlieer.s lead been appointed, tbev a.ppe,na'd before, the 
Tribunal e(e.. on behalf of the managements in. eases of iiul nsl rial ili'< 
j)Ul es. 

t*tb IVb/'/tW >// (Utninrfifti's 

.ft was not till the en.actiuent of the. luduslrial lJis[)iites Act. I9J7, tliai, 
afiy [>ositive step was taken by the. ( {‘m erj .inei\l of India for tjio setting up of 
Works or Joint CoTUiuit tees in the eountry. Tlie. ..Vc-t lay s down llia*t, a.ll tjm^e 
cstablislamnts whieli em])h)y KHt or more workers shall eonstitute. U ork'- 
Committees, Some* of the. State. la.ws also }»rovi(le for the eoustitufion of Joint 
Committees in. eerlain tv]»es of establishments. 

I nfornia-t ion eolleeted dining t lie present Sur\e.\ milieat es I hat .dltle' 
la.r go factories a,ud about. ‘JS per e,e.nt . of all small fa.el or ii^s (or about IS prrenn 
of (Jlass Fa<*.tories in thi* country) were, under a slat ulory obligation to eoii^t itute 
Works Conunittees. Out ofthe.se, only about 15 per cent, bad done so. It 
w^as o]>sorvo(l that, tlie, legal ])rovision in respecd. of constitution of Works 
Commit tees was violated in all the factories located in Forozabail and ‘Tb\st of 
Uttar Prade.sld ee.ntres while, the perecut age of sueli faetorie.sin ( Silent t a. and 
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24-Parganas’ ‘Rest of West Reogal’, Maharashtra and Residual centres was 
about 86, 76, 57 ai\d 73 respectively. The reasons generally put forth by the 
employers for not setting up Works Committees were lack of interest by 
workers or doubts about its utility and ignorance of the legal provisions in 
this respect. It was, however, observed that one small factory in Residual Cen- 
tre had voluntarily (ionstituted a Works Committee. Thus, at the Industry 
level. Works Committees existed in about 8 per cent, of the factories. In about 
61 per cent, of the Factories having Works / Joint Committees, the repre.sen- 
tatiou of both works and management was equal. 

In about 27 per cent, of the ui\its having those Committees, they were 
reported to have mot up to 3 times during the year ending March, 1965 while 
in about 65 per cent, of the units, the number of meetings held was more than 
3 and up to 6. In the remaining about 8 j)er cent, of factories, no meeting was 
hold during the year ended March, 1966. Records of the meetings held indicate 
that various matters of mutual interest, such as improvement in workbig 
conditions, safety measures, leave, bonus, sanitation, canteens, educational 
facilities, etc., formed the usual items of agenda and the decisions taken were 
generally implemented. 

7 ’7. Production and Other Committees 

Production Committees were found to have been set up in only two large 
factories— one in the ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ and the other ii\ the Residual 
Group . The functions of these Committees were to discuss ways and means 
of increasing production. The representation of workers aixd managements 
on these Committees was equal. 

Safety Committees cousistuig of representatives of management as 
well as workers, were found to be existing in about 27 per cent, of the Glass 
factories in the country (comprising about 41 per cent of the factories in 
Ferozabad and 39 per cent, in ‘Rest of Ut tar Pj-adesh’). The functions of such 
committees w'ere to discuss ways aird means for eivsuriirg safety in the fac- 
tories and to educate workers in this respect. 

In one of the units surveyed m ‘Calcutta and 24-Parganas’, a Karkhana 
Committee, consisting solely of two representatives of workers had been 
constituted. The object of this committee was to servo as a link between the 
workers, the blowers’ union and the management. 

7 '8. Grievance Procedure 

The Labour Investigation Committee had made no mention of the exis- 
tence of any systematic procedure in regard to the redress of grievances of 
workers in the Glass Industry. However, with the coming into force of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, it became compulsory 
for all factories employing 100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders pre- 
scribing, inter-alia, the procedure to be followed for the redress of workers’ 
grievances. As mentioned elsewhere, about 50 per cent, of the Glass factories 
in the country had framed Standing Orders and, thus, a precibed grievivneo 
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procedure had been laid down in such units. In addition, a few luxitsin 
‘(Calcutta and 2 J -Pa rganas' had voluntarily formulated a procedure for the 
redress of griev’ances of tlioir emjdoyecs. Thus, in the Industry, as a whole, 
a. ]>rest^ril)ed grievance proc'odure existed in about 51 percent, of the Victories 
ill tjie country, comprising about 45, 69, 67, 63, 27 and 67 per cent, 
of t he factories hi Ferozabad, ‘Kest of Uttar Pradesh’, ‘Calcutta a!ur24-Parganas’, 
‘licst of West UengaP, Maharashtra and Residual Centres rcspcctiv^ely. Accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice, grievances were usually represented by the 
u’orker liimself or tlirough the union to the Labour Officer or Factory Manager. 
If the worker was not satisfied with the decision at this level, he could go to 
the General Manager/Proprietor or other higher authority for the redrass of the 
grievances, 

7 *9. Ai<sociaJiion of Workers mfh tlw 

The present Survey shows tliat none of the Glass factories surveyed liad 
introduced any vseheme for associating workers witli the maiiagemont 


M,J(N)31DofLB 



Chafteu VIII 


LABOUR COST 

intbnuation jjcirtaiiuiig to labour cost was collected from tlie sampled 
(istablishmeuts dur ing the course of the present Survey in respect of employees 
covered luider the Factories Act and rccjeiving less than Rs. 100 per mouth as 
wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the Study Group on 
Wage Costs a])pointod by the Ministry of Labour and Employmeiit in 1959, 
The enquiry relating to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Studj" of 
Liboiir Costs in the European Industry, made by the Internatioiuil Labour OflS.- 
ce. in 1956, vv'ith such modifications as were considered necessary in the light 
of conditions o})taining in India. For instance, in view of the fiict that wages 
in India arc ])aid on the basis of days instead of hours, data were collected 
in respect of man-days instead of man-h<»urs. Similarly, it was fimo.d the 
(•ourse of tJio pilot oiupiiry that, except for very few €\stablishments, separate 
Hicords of])ayments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, were 
not maintained and hence these were dropped as separate items and included 
iiuder ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list either on the biisis 
of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above, or to elicit separate 
infonnatiou on some of the items oii whicdi employers liav(‘. lo incur ex])onses 
under labour laws in force in tlic courxtry, o.g., lay-off, retrenchment com- 
pensation, etc. 

The Survey in this Industry starte<l in April, 1965, and eiulo<l in Fe]>ruary 
1966. With a view to maintaining comparability of data and ensuriin/ uni- 
formity, it was intended to collect information as far as ]>ossil>le, for the 
c,ahMidar year 1961. If, however, the financial year of tJio establishment did 
not coincide witli the calendar year, and it was not feasible to collect the date 
for the year 1964, the field staff were asko<l to collect the data for the latest 
period of V2 mo:itlis for whicli information was av-ailable subject to the 
condition tliat a major period of the calendar year 1964 Avas c(>vered. Tin* 
available data show that it was possible to colio<*t information in respect of 
the calendar year 1961 from all the sampled units. 

It may also be mentioned liere, that with a view to fonuing a better es* 
tiiuate of lal)oiir cost, salaries and allow^ances, etc., of thostrpersojis w4io 
wore em])loye(l in (^oiinectiou with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even thou«Th 
tlnry were covered under the Factories Act and wenr receiving less than Rs 
4tK) ptn month, were not included in the general heads Wipes’, ‘Bonuses’ 
an.d ‘Other Cash Payments’ alongwith the similar amounts paid to workers who 
came within tlie scope of the Study. Exi)enses in.eurred in connection with such 
ymrsous were recorded against the item for which they wore employed. Simi- 
larly, the man-days worked by such ]>orsons w^erc also exc luded. 
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8*1. Labour Oont Per Man-day Worked 

Data ill respect of niaii-days worked and the corresponding wages and 
other earnings of workers wwe c<jllected during the course of the Survey as 
also the expenditure ijMMirred l>y employers on various welfare and security 
measures, 8ii1)sidy services, etc., ropresentiug the cost incurred by them on 
labour. Sased on the above, the average labour cost per man-day worked hiws 
been worked out and is given in Statement 8*1. 

Statement 8*1 

Estimated Labour Cost jjcr Man-day Woriced in the Glass Industry 

(1964) 

Eabuur Cost Por 

( ’oiitro Mail -day worked 

(ill Rs.) 


1 . Eorozahad 

(a) Large Faetorios 

(b) Small Factories 

2. Host of Uttar Pradesh 

(a) Large Factories 

(b) Small Faotories 

3. Calcutta and 24 Pargaiiac 

{(i) Largo FucturieH 
(b) Small Factories 

4. Rest of West Bengal 

(tt) Largo Factories 
(6) Small Factories 

5. Maharashtra 

(a) Ijarge Factories 
{b) Small Factories 

6. Residual 

(a) Large Factories 

(b) Small Factories 

7. All-Iiidia 

(а) Large Factories 

(б) Small Factories 


The overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Glass Industry was 
estimated at Rs. 1-77. As the Statement (8*1) shows, the burden of the cost 
was the highest in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ (Rs. 6*11) and the lowest in Poroza- 

bad centre (Rs 3-53). It is also seen that the large factories had spent more, 

on labour as compared to the small factories. 

8*2. Oompomnts of Labour Cost 

The major element of labour cost was ‘wages’. An account of the various 
components of labour cost can be had from Statement 8*2. 

M^3(N)31DofLB— 6(a) 


3r)3 
301 
3 -94 

<Mt 

(M9 

r>.ii 

i>09 

4*05 

4*8.S 

5*49 
5 • 55 

4*00 

5-62 

5*73 

5-31 

4*41 

4-50 

3*45 

4-77 

4«8S 

4-3S 
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Statrmbnt 8-2 

EstinuiteA Lahtn/r Cost per Man-day Worked }yy Mttin (Joinjiortents 

■in the Glass I-ndusfry 
{LOU) 



1 

’ri'iniinii 

lionii- 

Otlier 

Va>- 

Sncial Security 



Viiv fc.r 

scs 

( 'ash 

mc' (s 

UontrihutiuTis 

( S 'll fro 

AVages Overtime 


1 *a y- 

in 

r~ - 

. ’ ^ 



mil late 


jm-nfs 

kind 

Obliga- 

Non. 



shirt s 




toi y 

obli- 


(«) 

('>) 


('•) 



gatory 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

I . Vero/.abad 

3 -Li 





0*07 




(Dti-SS) 





(1-99) 


l..aige Factories 

2 • to 




__ , 

0 ( 1.5 



('.»7-()l ) 





(1*00) 


(/>) , Small Faetoiies 

3 • S 1 


- 



0*09 

- - 







(2-28) 


'J, Ib'.st of Uttar l*ia«los|i 

:Mn 


1 ■ jo 

'k 


0*07 

— 


(5(1*74) 


(18*00) 



(1(» 97) 


(g) I^arge Faetoiies 

2 13 


1 .~,l 



(C87 



(37-44) 


(23-27) 



(13*41) 


(/») Smal 1 Fai'ff u ie> 

LSI 

- 

0 01 

0*01 

- 

o* 10 

- - 


(lU-72) 


(0*19) 

(9. 19) 


(3*13) 


3. (^ileulta and 24-Farganas 

3*53 

o-os 

O- 19 



0*25 

- 


(SC, -31) 

(1-99) 

( 1-01) 



Oi* 1 1) 


(ff) Large Factories 

3-49 

(COS 

O- I!) 



0*25 



(SC,. 17) 

(1-98) 

(4-(i9) 



(0-17) 


(/>) Small Faetories 

4r,(> 


o* 1 I 


- - 

0* IS 



(93-44) 


(2-25) 



(3*09) 


4. Kest ofW'osf lierigal 

1 23 

0.35 

O- lo 

ICOI 


0*20 

— 


(77*471 

(C,-0) 

(U83) 

/O- 19) 


(4*70) 


(u) Large Factories 

t*27 

0-37 

O' lo 

0 (0 


0*27 

— 


(7(v04) 

(C>-C,7) 

((cso) 

(0- IS) 


(4-80) 


(/>) Small Fac4ori<*s 

3*4S 


0 24 

0 05 


0-14 

.... 


(87-(M>) 


(OOtO) 

(1 -25) 


(3-r>t») 


r». Maliaraahtra 

0-12 

O'Ol 

0*07 

O'Ol 

■k 

0*2(i 

— 


(9! 1(1) 

(<»*7I) 

(U21) 

(0- IS) 


(4*03) 


(u) Large Faciories 

r,-22 

❖ 

0-09 

'k 


(»*30 

— 


(91 . 10 ) 


(U57) 



(5-24) 


(fo) Small Faetoi ies 

4*sr> 

(» 14 

0*02 

O 01 

+ 

0* |C, 

— 


(91 -34) 

(2-C,l) 

(0-37) 

(It* 19) 


(3-01) 


0. Kcsitliial 

3*33 

003 

0*31 

0*18 

0*01 

0-38 

— 


(7o-r,i) 

(0*(iS) 

(7-03) 

(U08) 

(0-22) 

(8-02) 


(//) Large Factories 

3-37 

0 03 

0-35 

0-20 

0.01 

0*41 

— 


(73 *9(0 

((»-0C,) 

(7*08) 

( U38) 

(0*22) 

(8*99) 


(/;) Small Factories 

3-91 

* 

O'OO 

. — 



0*18 




(87-21) 


(2-01) 



(5*22) 


T. All-India 

3-8ti 

0*07 

0*23 

0*05 

■r- 

0*.30 

— 


(SO. 92) 

(1-47) 

(4*82) 

(1 -((5) 


((>•29) 


(g) Large Factoi ies 

3*79 

o-s 

0*30 

0*00 

+- 

0-34 



(77 -tie,) 

(Util) 

(0- ir.) 

('U23) 


(0-97) 


(A) Sma 11 Fact orii-'s 

1*(»S 

0(M 

0-03 

0-01 


013 

— 



(0-91) 

(0.08) 

(0*23) 


(2-97) 



♦LesH than Tic. 0* OOo. 

NolfA — ^Figures within brackets ar*' percentages to total. 

(rf) Includes basic uage, dearness allowance, ineentive bonus and attenrlancc' bonus. 

(fj) rneludes <'!\ti a payment for working o ' lif>lidavs. 

(r) Inoludofii house rent allowaiice, travelling alli>wance ete., .nul of liei ex-grat la ))aynnMi|.y 
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Statement 8*2 — cnnid. 


Cent re 

Subsidies 

(,i) 

(3ost of 
running 
Welfare 
Centres 

1 

0 

l(» 

1« lAirozabad 

0-04 
(1 ■ 13) 

— 

(u) Lai’ge Factories 

0 03 
(l-OO) 

— " 

{h) Small Factories 

0 04 
(1.02) 

— 

2. Best of Uttar Prade.sh 

1 • 10 
(18-98) 


{(i) Large Factories 

1..78 

— - 

(24 -.34) 


{b) Small Factories 

0-08 

(1-57) 

■ ■“ 

3. Calcutta and 24-Parga 

nils 0-04 

-- 


{()-98) 
0 04 
(O.09) 
002 
(0.41) 
0.48 
(8- 79) 
o.r»o 
(9 01) 
0.09 
{2-2')'l 

oor> 

((1-89) 

O-Oli 

(1-9-.) 

0 05 
(0.94) 
0.12 
(2.72) 
O.IH 
(2-85) 
0.08 
(2-32) 
0.22 
(4-(il) 
0.27 
(5-53) 
04.0.7 
(1-14) 





(In Kupoofl 

Direct 

Some Other 
Payments Others 

Total 

beiu'fit 

(^) 

related 
to Lalx^ur 
Cost 

(f) 

(<7) 


1 1 

12 

13 

14 

- 

♦ 

* 

3*53 



001 

(100-00) 

3-01 




(0-33) 

♦ 

(100-00) 

3-94 



0 02 

000 

(lot). 00 ) 
0-11 


(0-33) 

(0.98) 

(100-00) 

— • 

0 02 

008 

G-49 


(0.31) 

(i-23) 

(100-00) 


OOL 

* 

511 



(0-20) 

!K 


(lOtl-OO) 

4*09 



tie 

^|e 

(100-00) 

4-05 

- 

He 

001 

(100.00) 

4 . 88 

. — » 

♦ 

(0.21) 

003 

(100*00) 

5-40 


♦ 

(0-55) 

003 

(100* 00) 

5 - 55 



* 

(0..54) 

(100.00) 

4*00 

sle 

0 02 

o.or* 

(lot) -00) 

5*02 


(0.30) 

(0.89) 

(100- 00) 


0*02 

004 

5-73 


• (t).3r,) 

(0.70) 

(UK). 00) 

— 

♦ 

0-08 

5 31 


0 01 

(l.r>i) 

004 

(100*00) 

4 41 


(0-23) 

(091) 

flOOOO) 


0-02 

004 

4.50 


(0*44) 

(0*88) 

(100* 00) 

— * 

O.Ol 

O-OS 

3-45 


(0 29) 

(2-32) 

(100* 00) 

* 

001 

0 03 

4-77 


(0-21) 

(0-03) 

(100*00; 

♦ 

(0*01 

0 03 

4-88 


(0.21) 

(O-Ol) 

( 100*00) 

— 

0 01 

0*03 

4 . 38 


(0*23) 

(0*09) 

(100*00) 


(a) r.iar^(? Factoriofl 
(/;) Small lAictorios 
1^. Host, of Wost B<^n^al 
(a) Laro(‘ Factories 
{/>) Sm ill Vact.oi irs 
o. ^[aharashtra 

(a) L’Vi-Lr‘‘ Kaftos’ios 
{/>) Siriall Kactorios 
0, llosidiial 

{(i) Largo Li'actoriott 
(h) Small Factorios 
7, All-Tmlia 

{n) Largo h’acl oi'ios 
{h) Small Faotorio.s 


(d) r»u*hulo8 oxpoiidituro oil modical and lioalth care, caiitoeiiM, company housing, eroche.s, 
odnoatioual and reci eation services, etc* 

(p) [iicludes direct payiuo'its made by the eiuployor to tins beneficiary on occasions like birth, 
death, marriage etc. 

(/) [nohidos oxpo idituro on roe. uitmont, vocational training, apprenticeship, on-the-job 
niodioal service's, etc. 

(( 7 ) [n.diidos e.xp.'nditiirt' on miscellaneous payments like supply of protective erjiiipmout 
to workers, y>ay of Laboiir/WoJfaro o0ir.ers, etc. 



8-2 •!. Witges 

This coni|Xnxcut oonipriiicd basic wage and dearness allowance, incentive 
or protluction bonus and attendance bonus, if any, received by the employees. 
Since most of the establishments did not maintain separate records of payments 
made for the days actually worked and for leave and holiday periods, the 
amount of ‘wages’ include sums paid for the days worked as well as for the 
days not worked but paid for. 

ft will bo noticed from Statement 8*2 that wages c^nstituhnl the bulk 
i.(\, ai)out 81 ])cr (»nt., of the total labour cx>st in the Glass Industry. This 
proportion was the highest (about 97 jkt cent.) in Ferozabad and the lowest 
(about 51 per cejit.) in ‘Host of Uttar Pradesh.’ The break-up of the ‘wages’ 
cost into the various 8ub-groui)8, viz., basic earnings, incentive or production 
bonus and attendance bonus is given in Statement 8*3. 

Statement 8*3 


Estimated Breah-up ‘ Wages Cost' by Components 

(1964) 


(In Rupees) 


Centro 

Basic Wage 

fnoentire/ 

Attendance 

Total 


and Dearness 

Production 

Bonus 



Allowance 
(or Consoli- 
dated Wages) 

Bonus 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 . Ferozabad 

3*42 



3-42 


(100-00) 



(100 00) 

(a) .liargo Factories 

2-92 

— 

— 

2- 02 

(100-00) 



(100 00) 
3-81 

(6) Small FactorioB 

3-81 

... 

— 

(100 -00) 



(100-00) 

2. Host of Uttar Pradesh 

3-06 

0-04 

— 

3-10 


(08-71) 

(1-29) 


(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

2-38 

0*06 

— 

2-43 

(97-94) 

(2- 00) 


(100-00) 

(b) Small Factories 

4-84 

— 

4-84 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

3. Calcutta and 24-Paiganas 

3-51 

0-02 


3-63 

(99-43) 

(0-67) 


(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

3-47 

0 02 

— 

3-49 

(99-43) 

(0-67) 


(100-00) 

(6) Small Factories 

4-56 


— 

4-56 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

4. HcBt of West Bengal 

3-80 

0*41 

0-02 

4-23 

(89-84) 

(9-69) 

(0-47) 

(100-00) 

(a) Largo Factories 

3-82 

0-43 

0-02 

4-27 

(89-46) 

(10-07) 

(0-47) 

(100-00) 

(b) Small Factories 

3-48 

_ 


3-48 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

5 , Maharashtra 

4-03 

1-09 

_ 

6-M 

(78-71) 

(21 -SO) 


(100-00) 

(a) Large Factories 

3-81 

1-41 


6-22 

(72-99) 

(27-01) 


(100-00) 

(6) Small Fao tories 

4-60 

0-16 


4-86 

(96-70) 

(3-30> 


(100-00) 


03 ' 


(Fii Rupe«*f%) 


1 


6. Residual 

(a) Large Factories 
(ft) Small Factories 

7. All ln^lia 

(a) Large Factories 
(ft) Small Factories 


•» 

3 

4 


3-23 

0*10 


3-33 

(97-00) 

(3*00) 


(iOOOO) 

3-27 

0*10 

*— 

3*37 

(97-03) 

(2*97) 


(100*00) 

2-90 

0*05 

«... 

301 

(98-34) 

(1-66) 


(100-00) 

3-54 

0*32 

* 

3*86 

(91-71) 

(S.29) 


(100*00) 

3-39 

0*40 

♦ 

3*79 

(S9-45) 

(10.55^ 


(100*00) 

4-03 

0*05 

— 

4*08 

(98-77) 

(1*23) 


(100*001 


^Less than Re. 0*005. 

Noth — ^F igures within brackets are percentages. 

It is evident from Statement 8-3 that about 92 per cent. ^>f the ‘wapijos' 
cost consisted of basic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated wages 
whore doameas allowance was not being paid sejjarately. Cost on account of 
incentive or production bonus constituted the remaining about 8 per cent, 
and payments made in the form of attendance lK>nus wore insignificant. 

8-2 •2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, the premium part of the pay for overtime work, late 
shifts and work on holidays was recorded. This was represented by an amou nt 
received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. That is, if workers 
were paid one and a half times their normal rates of Wfiges for the overtimt! 
work, the extra amount paid to them, i.e., one half, was recorded against this 
item. It would be seen (Statement 8-2) that the cost on account of this item 
constituted about 1 *6 per cent, of the lotixl labour cost in the Industry. It 
is significant to note that none of the fa<;toric8 surveyed in Ferozabad and 
‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ were incurring any expenditure on this account. Its 
proportion was, however, significantly higher in factories located in ‘Rost 
of West Bengal’. 

8*2'3. Bonuses 

Under this group, data were recorded in respect of payments made in 
the shape of festival bonus, year-end bonus, profit-sharing bonus and other 
bonuses paid each year to the employees. It would be seen from Statement 
8*2 that bonus cost accounted for about 5 per cent, of the total lalxrur cost. 
None of the units surveyed in Ferozabad was incurring any expenditure on 
bonus payment. Its proportion was the highest (18 per cent.) in Rest ot 
Uttar Pradesh’, followed by Residual (7 per cent.). 

Further break-up of the bonus payiuents shows that the yoatjend, profit" 
sharing and festival bonuses aooounted for approximately 56, 3;> ano 9 per 
cent, respectively, of the total bomv* <'o8t in the Industry. 
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8*2-4, Other Cof<}i Payments 

The main items to which these expenses related were liouse rent allowance. 
tran«i)ort allowance, sales allowance, heat allowance, tool allow^ance and certain 
ex-gratia payments. The combined cost on account of all these pa 5 mTients 
is estimated at Be. 0-05 per man-day worked or about 1 per cent, of the total 
labour cost in tlie Glass Industry. 

8 ’2 *5. Payments in Kind 

Payments in kind related to items such as supply of food articles, kero- 
sene oil and wood in certain rinits. The cost per man-day worked on account 
of this item was quite negligible. 

8*2*6. Social Security Contributions 

Information in resj^ect of this component of labour cost was collected 
under twro he^ids: (a) obligatory i.e., those expenses which the employers 
were required to incur in compliance w^ith certain labour laws, and (6) non- 
obligatory i.e., those expenses relating to social security which the employers 
wer(‘. incurring on a voluntary basis. It was noticed that the entire expendi- 
ture under this item was in respect of obligatory social security contributions. 
Its cost is estimated at Re. 0*^ per man-dtay worked or about 6 ])er cent, of 
the total labour cost. Details al)out the labour cost in respect of various 
items of social security contributions are given in Stateirumt 8*1. 
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Statkment 8 * 4 — 


(In Bu]>ees) 
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*^The components do not add up to the total due to the fata that amounts lees than Re. 
0*005 hare been omitted. 

Note^Vigarea withinjbrackets are percentages. 
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It will seea from Statement 8*4 that the m<ain items umler obligatory 
social security contributions were Provident Fund and Employees' State 
Insurance TOntributions which accounted for nearly 67 and 23 per cent, of the 
total contributions respectively. The remaining about 10 per cent, of the 
cost was attributable to Gratuity, Lay-off Compensation, Maternity Benefits 
and Compensation for Employment Injury and Retrenchment. 

8 *2 *7. Subsidies 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to the workers 
and their families was collected umler this head. The facilities listed were : 
Medical and Health Care, Canteen, CVimpauy Housing, Credit Unions, Creches, 
Educational Services, Cultural {fervices, Recreation Services, Transport, 
Sanitation, Drinking Water, Washing Facilities, etc. The amounts recorded 
included depreciation but excluded any capital expenditure. In the course 
of the pilot enquiry, it was noticed that, in most of the cases, employers either 
did not maintain any records separately for the above-mentioned items or 
expenses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the Study but 
also to others. Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, wherever 
such statistics were not .available separately, for the above-mentioned items 
and/or for the employees covered by the Study only. In the latter case, esti- 
mates were m«ade on the basis of the proportion that employees coming under 
the ^ope of the Study formed to the total employees. Statement 8*6 gives 
details in respect of the cost on subsidies incun^ by the employers. 
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The cost of subsidies is estimated at Re. 0*22 per man-day worked or 
about 6 j)er cent, of the total labour <5ost iu the Industry. The main items 
of expenditure under this liead were Company Housing, Jledical and Health 
Care, Canteen, Sanitation, Educational and llccrcatiou Services and Drinking 
Water. Data collected have revealed that the cost to the en^ployers on subsi- 
dies was substantially higher in ‘Rest of Uttar Pradesh’ as compared with 
other centres. 

8 -2' 8. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this group, expoiises relating to ou-tho-job medical services, cost 
of recruitiaent and remuneration paid to apprentices incurred by the employers 
were recorded. The total cost incurred on account of adl tliese amounted 
to Re. 0*01 per man-day worked (Statement 8*2) at the Industry level. 

8*2*9. Others 

Undt*r this licad, only those cxjk*us<\s which could not be grouped under 
any of the heads or sub-heauls of tlie labour cost J terns were recorded. They 
related to the cost incurred by the employers on account of protective clothings 
and pay of Welfare Oflicers. The total cost incuiTcd on account of all these 
items amounted to Re. 0*(>3 per man-day worked (Htateineni 8*2) at the 
Industry lov^el. 



CffAPTKR fX 

SUMiMAllY OF FINDINGS 

At the begiuuiug of tUo First Five Vcitr Finn, there wore 212 regiatere*]. 
glass factories in tho eouutry ciupioving 28,77 1 workers. By 1965, the number 
of factories liad risen to 380 witli aji average daily emj>lovment of 56,181, thus 
recording a rise of nearly 79 per cent, in number and 92 })er cent, in employ* 
ment. 

Data colhjctod during tho present Survey show that on Slst March, 1965, 
the estimated total number of ^iersons employed in the Industry was nearly 
54; thousand. Of these, nearly 91 |Xir cent, were ‘Production and llelated 
Workers (iuchuling supervisory)’, and about 4 per cent, each were ‘Clerical 
and Related Workers (inelutliug sin)crvisory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Servic<‘s’. The rest belouge<l to tho categories of ‘Professional, Tech- 
nical and Related Personiier and ‘Administrative Executive and Mana- 
gerial Personnel’. 

The working force in the fmlustry consiste<l m.ainly of men (almut 95 
per cent.), and the remaining 5 pn <‘ent. wt.*rc womcm. Child labour was neg- 
ligible. Contract labour system was prevalent in aljout 14 per cent, of the 
Gliws factories and it accounted for 6 per cent, of the total ‘Production Workers* 
in the Imlustry. The predominant system of payment was by time and it 
covered about 92 j)er cent, of the ‘Production Workers’. The rest were piecc- 
rated. zVbout 88 per cent, of the workers were recruited diro<itly by the mana- 
gements, mostly at the fsvetory gate. Ilecruitment through intermediaries 
was negligible in the Industry. 

Approximately 57 per cent, of tie.’ directly cniployc<l ‘Production Workers’ 
in tho Industry were permanent, about 38 |)er cent. toTiiporary, about 2 per 
C(>ut. ctisual jind the rest comj»ri8cd probationers an<l apprentices. The 

Gbiss Industry diil not have, a very stable working force as (ady 31 per cent, 
of the Production Work<‘rs had put in more than 5 years of service. About 
2 6 per cjcut. of the workers liad |)ut in fuorc tlnni one year but less than 6 years 
of service and nearly 43 per cent, had less tiiau one year of service to their 
credit. 

Only about 6 j)er cent, of the Glass factories in tho country were provi- 
dii^ training facilities for their workers. 

TJie average daily earnings of tJic workers belonging to ‘Professional* 
Technical and Relatwl Personner and ‘Administrative Executive and Mana- 
gerial Pcrsonuel’ were Rs. 26 ’91 and Rs. 11 -77 respectively during March, 
1965. ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ earned, on an average, Rs. 6*89 per 
day and ‘Watch and Mard staff’ R.s. 3 ‘40 ]ier tltiy. Nearly 12 per cent, of 
the Glass factories in the (jountry paid a separate dearness allowance to 
their workers, out of whieh in abiait 9 per cent., it wjia linkeil with Consumer 
Price Index Number. Production/Incontivo Bonus was being paid in about 
16 per eont. of tho Glass I'aetorios in the country. Night shift allowance, 
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liouse rent allowinico, trmsport/i^’oiivoyauce allowance anrt attondance bonus 
were also b(‘iug jiaid in a tew factories. Tie? |>ra<jti(*e of paying annual bonus 
wa.s in vogue in aln^nt ’JJ per (HMit. of the factories and about one-fourtli of these 
luul regular scluunes. The systeni of paying festival bonus was found to 
exist in about 8 jxu* eeul. of Ihe factories in lUe country. 

About G:i j)Cr cent, of tlie factories in tin* Induslry were woi king ojn* shift 
a day, uearly IG per ecuit. twij shifts, about 27 per <*cut. thrc?e shifts and the 
remaining one per cent, more than three sliills. Night shifts wen* l)eing 
Worked in about -13 |)<;r cent, of tin* (}lass factories. There was a regu lar system 
of change-over in about per<*eut. of the fat.lories working night shift. .Vme- 
uities to nigiit shift workers in tin* sliape of free tea. night shift allovvauee and 
reduced houis of work wen* being ])rovi<led in about lt> pcir cent, of tin? fac- 
tories liaviilg night shifts. 33ie daily hours of work in about 8n per cent, of 
tJie Glass factories were nujn* than 7\ and up to 8A and in tin* nanaiiiing 20 
|)er cent, tlioy wen* mon* than 7 and up to 7.1. In uoin* of t-ln* faetorievs sur- 
veyed the weekly hours of work <*xe.<*e(led 18. 

It is estimated that nearly 01 and 8i> per rent, of the factori«js had provi- 
<led latrines aud urinals resp(Mdiv(dy for their workers. 

The system of granting (‘arne.tl h*av(‘ with pay to workers was in existeiict'. 
in al>out half of the Ghuss la(*tories in the <*oiiiit! v. Data <‘olleeted regarding 
the number (if work(*rs avIio availed of l(*av<* show that 17 per (*.(‘nt. of the 
workers in the Industry had enjoyed l(*av(* during 1004. Nearly 27 per 
ceiit. of thefu took leave for a p(‘riod up to 10 days and about 48 imu* cent, over 
10 and up to 15 days, whil(* the rest (25 per cent.), remained on eailied leave 
for a period of oveu’ 15 days. Tin* pni<*tice of granting casual leave* with pay 
was in vogue in about 18 per cent, of th<* Glass faetenies in lin^ country and 
about 00 [x*r cent, of these allow(*d up to 10 days iji a year. 8ick leave with 
pay was Ixung grant(*d in only about 7 |hM' ct*jit. of the Glass factories in the 
country. Tlic Surv(*y has further sliowu the (wistem e of a. wid(*-sproad prac- 

of granting uational/festival holidays with j)ay in the Industry. It is 
estimated that this practice existed in nearly 01 per c(*ut. of the Glass factories 
in the <xiiiUtry. Tlie number of su(*b liolidays grante<l in a. year was up to 
10 days in in^arh' 72 p(*r cent, of the faetewies. Ail the Glass factories in the 
country were giving a weekly day of rest to th(*ii' em])luy(*es and in about 89 
per cent, of them it was with pay. 

Drinking water facilities for employe(*s existed in all the (Uass fixetories 
surv(*yod. About 01 ]xm* (;(*nt. of the factories were als(_> making some special 
arrangements for lli<» supj)ly of cool drinking water during summer. However, 
of the laetories which were legally obliged to provide e<x>l drinking water, 
only about 00 per vent, had (x)m])lied w ith tlie huv. About 16 per cent, of tlm 
Glass factories were found to have disregard(*d tlie provision of law in res- 
pect of the location of tlx* drinking water |x)iiits. Wasliing and bathing faci- 
lities were provided in about 32 and 10 j^er cent, of the Glass factories res- 
pectively. 

About 22 percent, of the Glass facturic's wore uiidor a statutory obligation 
to pi*ovidc canteens, but only about 72 per cent, of them hud done so. In 
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addition, a few small factories in Mahariislitra, though under no obligation 
to provide canteens, had also provided this facility. Thus, at the Industry 
level, about 17 per cent, of the Glass factories were found to have provided 
canteens. In nearly 41 per cent, of the factories having canteens, these were 
run by contractors, in 40 per cent, by the managements, in 16 per cent, jointly 
by the managements and workers and in the remaining 4 per cent, by workers 
alone. Canteen Managing Committees were functioning in about 41 per cent, 
of the factories having canteens. 

Although about half of the Glass factories employed women workers. 
Only 8 per cent, of them had more tJian 50 women on their rolls and were, 
therefore, under an obligation to provide creches. Of these nearly 04 per 
cent, had complied with the law. lle.st shelters had been provided in only 
12 per cent, of the Glass factories in the country in spite of the fact that about 
.‘U per cent, were statutorily obliged to do so. 

llecreation as well as educational facilities existed on a meagre scale in 
the Glass factories surveyed as thesy had been provided in t»uly about 10 and 
5 per cent, of the factories resjwctively. 

Medical facilities in the form of attached dispensaries or hospitals were 
available to employees in about 7 per cent, of Glass factories in the country. 
Of the factories obliged to jnovidc ambulance rooms, about 17 per cent, 
had done so. First-aid boxes were provided in about 89 per cent, of the 
Glass factories. Of these, in nearly 41 per cent., these were under the charge 
of trained lirst-aiders. The contents of the boxes were complete in only 
about 12 per cent, of the cases. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Glass factories in the country were providing 
housing accommodation, most of which was in the shape of one-room tene- 
ments. Tbe benelit wjis, however, not very extensive as only about 13 per 
cent, of the total working force in the Industry had been housed. Accom 
modation was rent-free in about 69 per cent, of the units providing houses. 


Provident funds had been set up under the Employees’ Provident Fimd 
S(!heme in all the Glass factories covered during the Survey. About 63 per cent, 
of the workers were members of various provident fiuid schemes. Pension sche- 
mes were non-existent and the .system of paying gratuity was prevalent 
only to a very limited extent. During 1964, tlui accident rate in the Industry 
was about 32 per thousand workers employed. Nestrly all the accidents 
were minor ones causmg temporary disability. 

It is estimated that in about 52 per cent, of the Glass factories m the 
country workers had organised themselves into trade unions atid approximately 
53 per cent, of the workers were members of such imions. The mam activity 
of the trade unions was reported to be securing of claims for their members 
under various Labour Acts. It is estimated that, since 1956 and till the time of 
the Survey, only about 12 per cent, of the factories had concluded collective 
agreements with their employees relating mostly to Licrease in wages, dearness 
allowance, leave, attendance bonus, provident fmid, gratuity and provision 
of welfare facilities. 
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Of tlic units wliicOi we.Vi\ under a statutory o 1 )li{ 4 ation to frame Standing 
Orders, nearly 87 per c^ent. liad cijmplicd with the law. Besides, some of the 
fiu tcnic^s wliieli we, re under no legal obligation, had atso framed Standing Orders’. 
Thus, it is estimated that at the time of tJu^ Survey, nearly half of the Gla»ss 
faetoi ies had framed Standing Orders. 

About 0 per cent, of the Glass factories in tlie country were required by 
l:iAV to ap|)oint liabour. Welfare (XTieers and all of them liad complied with the 
provision of law. Besi<les, some othe.r fietorics, ev^ou though not under any 
statutory obligation., had also appointed such olUcjers. Thus, in fact, tlieso officers 
were found to have beeai appointed in about 11 per cent, of the factories in the 
country. 

Of the factori(‘,s under a legal obligation to constitutt'. Works Committees, 
only al)out 15 per ee,nt. had dofie so. Very few factories in the (jountry had 
constituted otlier Couunittces like Broduction Committee, Safety Committee, 
(‘tC. 

Information collected regarding the system of settling grievances of the 
workers in the Industry shows that in about 51 per cent, of the factories iu the, 
country a ])rescribed procedure. f(»r tliis purpose ha<l been laid down. None of 
the fa(‘tories (',ovcred bad associah'd workers with the management of the 
unit. 

Data relating to labour (‘-ost in resfxHit of jx^rsons covercul under the Fa'*- 
turies Act and receiving less than Us. 100 per month sliow that, during 1901, 
tho labour cost in the [iidustry wa.s Rs. G77 per luau'day worked. Wages, i.o., 
basic wage, dearness allowaiK'.e, i)roduclion or incenti ve bonus and the attendance 
bonus, constituted the main coiiipoueiit of 1 ibour cost an<l accounted for nearly 
81 per cent, of it. Social Security Cont ributions, Bonuses and Subsidies accoun- 
ted for Odi, t*8 and DO per cent, of tho total labour cost, res])ectively. The 
remaining about 5 per (U'.iit. of the labour cost was acciouuted for by Premium 
Pay for Overtime and Liite Shifts, Other Cash Payments like house rent «allow- 
ance, transport allowance, etc., cost of protective cquipiixents and pay of 
Welfare.* Officers, etc. 

SalioJit features of the Glass facdorios in the country, as tlirowu up by the 
Survey of Jjabour Conditions, are presented in the following Statement 9-1. 

SrATJOMKNT 9-1 

Sdlirnt FeaUires of tho GUhss Indu.siry 

Partio'ilars Estimates 

for tho In- 
dustry as a 

* wholo 


1 Kmphnjmf'nt 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . /54.e27 

Of which production and Related Workers . . , . . . . . 

Others . • . * . • • • • • . . . . . . 0% 

Women latHiur . . • . . . . . . . . . . . .^i% 

Production Workers (Total) . . . . . . . . . . . 48,919 

Of Which Time rated .. .. .. .. .. .. 92% 
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Statemkn'i’ O' 1— 

Part iculars Kstimates 

for tho 
Industry as a 
wholo 

L—Gonl(l. 

Pic'C('-rMlt‘<l .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. iS% 

Employed throiiglp'oni rad ors .. .. .. .. .. (>% 

Prudariiuti Workers rinitJoijnl Dirt'clhj (ViA-A) .. .. .. 

of which Permanent workers .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Workers with service of 10 years and imire .. .. .. .. 15% 

IT. Wages and Emoluments 
Averagi^ Daily Earnings of 

(i) All Workers (1005) .. .. .. .. .. . . /Ils. I -J'J 

{ii) Profossi<^ual, 'lV( liMi<*al find llelafcd Workers (Duriixic ^Nfarch. 1005) .. lls. 20*01 

{Hi) Adininist rat iv(‘, Executive and !^^arlagerial Workf'vs (l)ining Marcli, 

1005) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Hs. n *77 

{in) Ctf'i’ical and ItiOated Workers (including Supervisory) During Marcli, 

1005) .. .. .. .... .. .. .. Rs. 6*80 

(v) Watch and Ward and Other Services (During March, 1005) .. .. Rs. .*1*40 

factories paying separate dearnes.s aOo'vame .. .. .. .. 

Factories in which tlio dearness all<>waiic(< was lirik('<l with the (Vinsumer 
Priee Index Xuinher . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Factories paying produel ion'iucTiif ive Ixuins .. .. .. .. 

Factories paying annual bonus .. .. .. .. .. -1% 

Factorif's paying fest ival bonu.s .. .. .. .. .. ., 8% 

III. Hours of Work, vie. 

(Proport ic>n of) 

Factories where daily hours of work were S or less !)■(% 

Factories where wcf'kly hours of wol k were ts or less .. .. .. 

Factories where spread ovf'r was up to t) hours . . . . . . . . ‘*1^% 

Factories where rest interval was half an hour to one hour . . . . . . 

IV. Leave and Holidays with Pay 
(Proportion of units grant ing) 

Famed leave . . . , . . . , . . . . . . . . 5d% 

Sick leave .. .. .. .. .. .. 7% 

Casual leave . , . , . , . . . . . . . . . . l'^% 

Xational and festival holidays . . . . . . . . . . . . "1*^% 

Weekly day of rest . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

V. Welfare and Amenities 
(Proportion of units providing) 

Seating arrangements (out of those where workers had to do work standing) ... 

Drinking water facility .. .. .. ... .. 100% 
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Statement 9*1 — conlil. 


Particulars 


Estimates 
fop th.6 
Industry as a 
whole 


Washing facility 



. , 

. • 

. . 

32% 

Rest shelters 

. . 


• • 

• • 

• • 

12% 

Canteens 



• • 


• • 

17% 

Creches 



• • 


• • 

•'">% 

Latrines 

• • • . 

• • 

a 

• • 

• • 

94% 

Urinals • • • • 

. • • • 

• • 

•c* 

• • 

• • 

80% 

Labour/Welfnrc Officers 

.. 

• 

• • 

• • 


14% 

First-aid box(‘s . , 



• • 

• • 

• • 

80% 

Ambulance rooms • • 


•• 


• • 


2% 

Recreation facilities 

• • • • 


• • 



10% 

Educational facilities 

• • mtm 


• • 


• • 

5% 

Housing facility , . 

.. 


• • 

•• 

• • 

24% 

13%@ 

VI. Social Security 

(Proportion of Units- having) 

Provident Fund Schemes 

.. 


. . 

. • 

. . 

6«% 

Pension Schemes 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

— 

Gratuity Schemes 

.. 





2% 

Proportion of workers covered under Provident Fund Scheme 

• • 

•• 

83% 

VI r. Accident Rate 

(Per thousand workers employed) 

* , 

, , 

, , 

• ♦ 

32 


VIII. Industrial Relations 
Factories having Trade unions 

Proportion of workers who were members of trade unions 
Units having concluded collective agreements 
Factories having Standing Orders 
Factories having Works/Joint Committees 

IX. Labour Cost 

Labour Cost per man-day worked during 1964 


620 /^ 

630 /^ 

12o/o 

500 /^ 

8 % 

.. Rs. 4-77 


♦Out of those pay ing a separate dearness allowance, 
©Indicates percentages of \iorkers housed. 


APPENDIX 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAJVIPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 


1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Couditions, a multi-stage sampling procedun* 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were foiuid to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas 
was followed. The registered fectories belonging to those industries for which 
regional stratification was found necessary were stratified and each 
centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional 
stratum of the industry and the rcmainiiig scattered factories were clubbed to- 
gether into a single residual stratum. Estal)lishments in an industry/regional 
stratum were arranged in a frequency distributioji fashion with suitable class 
intervals and were divided iiito two size-groups, largo factories and small 
factories, on the basis of an optimiuu cut-off point derived for each iridustry. 
The optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all the establishments in the 
upper size groixp were included ui the .sample, the results obtained would yield 
an estimate of over-all emplojrraent within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, con- 
fidence interval, and the sample size would be minimiun. The optimum cut- 
off point varied from industry to industry. For the Glass Industry 
it was chosen a.s^50 which was approximately equal to the average size of 
employment in the Industry. However, considering the limited re.sources 
available for the Survey of Labour Conditions and the practicability, etc., it 
was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from the upper size group and 12J 
per cent, from the lower size group woidd yield reliable results. However, 
the experience of earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability 
of very recent frame, {ii) closures, and {Hi) imits changing 
their lino of production, considerable shruikage had occurred to the dasired 
sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking into account such closures etc., 
the required .sample size should be increased to allow for the above mentioned 
shrinkage. Since the sample size in respect of almost all industries had been 
inflated ibo safeguard agauist .shrinkage due to closure of units etc., substitu- 
tion was resorted to only in case of abnormal closures of units, in the manner 
explained below j 

In case of such industries whore the sample size had not been inflated, 
substitution was done to replace sampled units found closed. 

(а) If the number of sampled imits was 5 or less in size class of a parti- 

cular industry/stratum ; or 

(б) The number of units found closed, etc., was more than 1 in a sample 

of 6 to 10 units of size class of particular industry/stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample size was more than 10 units, substi- 
tution was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more. 
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II. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated subs- 
titution was done only if the extent of (!lo3iu*es was 50 per cei^t. or more irrespec- 
tive of the size of the sample uidoss such a liigh rate was alrctuly noticed 
in the Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently taken into account 
in fixing the sample size. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an in- 
dustry/regional stratmn were arranged by contiguoiLS States and within each 
State by contiguous districts ui a serpentine fashiol^ so that districts formed a 
continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list of 
units in the above manner, the utiits above the optimum cut-off point were 
taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. From those 
size-groups, the required munber of units were selected by systematic sampling 
with a random start. Tlie frame on the basis of which the samifle was selected 
in the case t)f Glass factories was the list of registered factories for the year 
1963.* 

2. Method of Estimation 

In tlio course of the Stu v'cy, various characteristics were studied, some of 
which were correlated with employment whereas tlxere were others whiclx were 
not correlated with employment but with the j lumber of establishments. 
Consequently, two different methods were used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly correla- 
ted with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of totrfl employment was 
used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those characteris- 
tics which are not correlated with employment such as, number of units 
providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was used as tlxe 
blowing up factor. Fstimatos of percentages have been arrived at by comput- 
ing in each case the ratio of the o.stimatcs of the totals for the two cliarac- 
teristics involved. 

More precisely, in any stratum the estimate for tlxe total of X-characteris- 
tic not correlated with employment has been obtained as:— 



The summatiori oxtenduxg over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where X = the estimated total of the X-characteristic for 

a particular stratum. 

Ntt and Ni = the number of units in the original population 

as featuring ux the 1963 list, which was used as 
frame, in the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum. 


* For Aadhra I?i-a'l3)h a-id M lUarathlrt Uat relates tbo year 1962. 



N\ and N'l 


nu and VI 


n\ and n' i 


at id 


the nnmber of luiits which featured in the 1 96*^ 
list hut were not featuring in the list relating 
to tile period more or less coinciding with the 
])eriod of the Survey in the upper and lower 
size-groups respectively, of the stratum. 

the total j lumber of units in the sample (from 
19G3 list) in the upper and lower size groups 
re^spectively of the stratum. 

the Jiumber of sampled units, which were found 
at the time of the Survey to be clos‘ d or to liavo 
changed the lino of production and hence left 
out ui the upper and lower size groups respec- 
tiv^ely of the stratum. 

the total of the (characteristic X in the i th 
sample unit of the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of tlie industry/stratum. 


In any stratum/industry t]ic estimate for tlic cluiracteristic 
cd with (‘.mj)loymejit is given by. 


- N'u "ST Awi -- iV' ! 'ST y 


-Y tiorrt'lat- 


.. (ii) 


Tko, sumiuatiou oxtoiidiiig over all tlic sampled iiuits surveyed iti tlie 
industry /stratum. 

= tlio (islimatcd total of tlio o]iaraotori.stic- -Y 
for tlio iudustry/a particular stratum. 

- the total employment iji 1963 in 

>'nd Ni — N'l 

units respectively, of the industry/,stratum. 
the total employment in 1963 in 
v„ — 11 u imd n-i — n‘i 

sam])lcd units respectively of the industry/ 
stratum. 

: the total of characteristic Y in the i th sample 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respec- 
tively of the uidustry/stratura. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formulae for each one of the strata of an industry. 


Where I' 

E\u — M’u find — A"/ 

Enu — »'» <ind Eni — n't 

Yin and Yu 
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